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Need things without delay? 


THERE'LL BE LESS WAITING for the things you 
need when freight trains, like passenger 
trains, have Timken tapered roller bearings 
on their axles. New equipment and raw mate- 


MOST EVERYTHING you eat, wear and use 
will come to you faster and in better 
condition. Timken bearings on freight cars 


remove all speed restrictions due to bearings, 


rials will reach manufacturers more quickly 


—help keep production lines humming. 


You ll get em 
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EVERYBODY STANDS TO BENEFIT when 
railroads switch to “Roller Freight” 
freight trains that roll on’Timken roller 
bearings. Because of its great importance 
to the public, shippers, and the railroads 
themselves, “Roller Freight” is the nent 


great step in railroading! 


Roller Freight” travels with passen- 
ger train speed and smoothness. “Hot 
boxes” are eliminated. Since Timken 
bearings cut starting resistance 88%, 
“Roller Freight” starts easily, without 
jolts and jars that damage lading. Freight 
car wear is reduced, maintenance costs 
cut, and car availability increased. Al- 
ready many railroads are going “Roller 
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Freight”. Some with up to 1000 Timken- 
equipped cars—others with only a few. 


Wherever in industry there are com- 
bination radial and thrust loads, Timken 
bearings are first < ho e bec ause of their 
tapered design. Whether you build 
bantam cars or bulldozers, be sure the 
trade-mark “Timken” is on the bearings. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIM- 
ROSCO”. Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy 
Steels and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


See “Big Tim”, a new color movie cartoon about 
a lovable, frelicsome locomotive. 11 minutes of 
fun. 16 mm. prints available for group showings. 
No charge. Write us today. Canton 6, Ohio. 


eliminate “hot boxes” and maintenance 
delays, speed schedules all along the line. 


faster “Roller Freight’! 


FARMERS WILL BENEFIT, TOO... by being 
able to get their products to market 
faster—with minimum spoilage. Since 
“Roller Freight” increases freight car 
availability, bumper crops can be moved 
from farm to consumer quickly, dependably. 
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Out of every dollar paid in by Union 

Oil customers during 1949 the company 
made a profit of 814¢. 314¢ of this was put 
into expanded facilities to meet the grow- . ‘ cost oF 
ing demand for petroleum products in the oo 

West. 5¢ was paid out to the stockholders sede 
in dividends. Since these dividends were =! } - aca 
Wivided among 37,245 preferred and com- ae “4 >> Tae, 62% 
mon stockholders, the payments aver- : 
"aged $315 per stockholder. my i 
= — 9 Sars po 


4. “Cost of Doing Business and Expansion 


3. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
and Replacement of Facilities’ includes 


Oil customers during 1949 the federal, 

state and local tax collectors got 1834 ¢*. following: 

So the tax collectors got almost 4 times Raw materials . 

as much money as the owners and 1 1/3 Transportation. . . . . 

times as much as the employees. Supplies, power, exploration, 

*This figure represents taxes on all our products— selling expense, etc. - - 144¢ 

fuel oils, asphalt, lube oil, greases and gasoline. Interest . a mer ee 34¢ 

When our customers buy gasoline, 31¢ of each dol- Expansion and replacement 

lar they spend goes to the tax collectors. with 23 

of facilities. . . ... Be 

TOTAL . . « « (Game 


2614¢ 
7M4¢ 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


|) &- Out of every dollar paid in by Union OF CALIFORNIA 
0i i , 
ee ee INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 

; employee benefits. Since these wages and This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
benefits were divided among 7,316 em- discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
ployees, they averaged about $4,700 per feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
employee. President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 











LEROY A. WILSON 


President of the American Tele- 
hone and Telegraph Company. 

Started with Bell System as a traffic 
student in Indianapolis in 1922. 


WILLIAM A. HUGHES 
President of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a ground man 

in Kansas City, Mo., in 1917. 





THOMAS N. LACY 
President of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Company.. Started with 
the Bell System as an installer in 

Philadelphia in 1905. 





H. RANDOLPH MADDOX 


President of The Chesapeake & 

Potomac Telephone Cos. Started 

in Bell System as a student engineer 
in Washington, D. C., in 1921. 








ALLERTON F. BROOKS 
President of The Southern New 
England Telephone Company. 
Started in Bell System as engineer's 
assistant in New Haven in 1911. 








JAMES L. CRUMP 
President of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with paced and Telegraph Company. 


the Bell System as a lineman in 


Winfield, Kan., in 1905. 


HAL S. DUMAS 


President of the Southern Bell Tele. 


tarted with the Bell System as g 
traffic student in Atlanta in 1911, 


from the 





: ee are presidents of oper- 
ating telephone companies of 
the Bell System. They all 
started at the bottom of the 
ladder. 

Twelve years ago the Bell 
System first published an ad- 
vertisement like this, except 





GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 
President of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as an office boy in 
Eminence, Ky., 1n 1902. 





KEITH S. MCHUGH 
President of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. Started with the 
Bell System as a clerk in New York 

City in 1919. 


that there are now sixteen new 
faces in the pictures. 

The Bell System is an up- 
from-the-ranks business and it 
aims to keep the opportunity 
for advancement open to all. 

That has been true of the 


business for many years and 


EUGENE J. McNEELY 
President of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. Started with 
the Bell System as a student engineer 

in St. Louis in 1922. 
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WILFRED D. GILLEN 
President of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. Started 
with the Bell System as a c/erk in 

Philadelphia in 1923. 





RANDOLPH EIDE 

President of The Ohio Bell Tele- 

phone Company. First Bell System 

job was as a Special inspector in 
New York City in 1911. 








HARRY S. HANNA JOE E. HARRELL 


President of the New England Tel- 

ephone and Telegraph Company. 

Started with the Bell System as a 
clerk in Atlanta in 1913. 


President of the Indiana Bell Tele- 

phone Company. Started with the 

Bell System as an engineer in Cleve- 
land in 1922. 





PRESIDENTS OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND THEIR FIRST JOBS 





Name Company Date Place of Start First Pay First Job 
Leroy A. Wilson Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 1922 Indianapolis $110 month Trafic 
Student 
Allerton F. Brooks Southern New England 1911 New Haven $12 week Engineer's 
Tel. Co. Assistant 
James L. Crump Southwestern Bell 1905 Winfield, Kan. $25 month Lineman 
Tel. Co. 
Hal S. Dumas Southern Bell Tel. 1911 Atlanta $50 month Traffic 
& Tel. Co. Student 
Randolph Eide Ohio Bell Tel. Co. 1911 New York City $15 week Special 
Inspector 


Wilfred D. Gillen 
Harry S. Hanna 
Joe E. Harrell 


nowhere is it better illustrated 
than in the careers of the men 
who now serve as presidents of 
Bell Telephone Companies. 
They have had wide tele- 
phone experience. They have 
put in 598 years of service, 
an average of 35 years each. 


Floyd P. Ogden 


Mark R. Sullivan 


William A. Hughes 
Thomas N. Lacy 
H. Randolph Maddox 


Graham K. McCorkle 
Keith S. McHugh 
Eugene J. McNeely 


James B. Morrison 


$117 month Clerk 
$250 month Engineer 
$l4week Clerk 


Bell Tel. Co. of Penna. 1923 Philadelphia 
Indiana Bell Tel.Co. 1922 Cleveland 


New England Tel. 1913 Atlanta 
& Tel. Co. 


New Jersey Bell Tel.Co. 1917 Kansas City, Mo. $60 month Ground Man 


Michigan Bell Tel. Co. 1905 Philadelphia $10 week Installer 
Chesapeake & Potomac 1921 Washington. D.C. $30 week Student 
Tel. Companies Engineer 
Illinois Bell Tel. Co 1902 Eminence, Ky. $20 month Office Boy 
New York Tel. Co. 1919 New York City $35 week Clerk 
Northwestern Bell 1922 St. Louis $110 month Student 
el. Co. Engineer 
Wisconsin Tel. Co. 1925 Washington. D.C. $120 month Engineering 
Assistant 
Mountain States Tel. 1911 Kansas City,Mo. $40 month Student and 
& Tel. Co. Clerk 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 1912 San Francisco $50 month Clerk 








FLOYD P. OGDEN 


JAMES B. MORRISON 


MARK R. SULLIVAN 








President of the Wisconsin Tele- 
pone Company. Started with the 

ell System as an engineering assist- 
ant in Washington, D.C., in 1925. 





President of The Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
Started in Bell System as student 
and clerk in Kansas City, Mo., 1911. 


President of The Pacific Telephone 

and Telegraph Company. Started 

with the Bell System as a clerk in 
San Francisco in 1912. 








The March of the News 


Right and left. Grinning like a school- 
boy, President Harry Truman last week 
exercised one of the unique honors that 
go with his high office . . . He threw out 
the first ball of the 1950 major-league 
baseball season In fact, he threw 
two first with his left hand, then 
with his right As baseball goes, 
neither was much of a toss. 

One spectator remarked that the two- 
handed exhibition bespoke the Presi- 
dent’s new impartiality . . . his campaign 
to win bipartisan support for his world 
policies. But a cartoon in the Washington 
Star observed that, no matter how Harry 
Truman throws, most of his pitches curve 
a little to the left. 


Happy days. There was no mistaking 
the President’s high good humor . . . To 
most people in Washington there was 
no mistaking the reasons behind it, either 
: So far as Harry Truman was con- 
cerned, things were just dandy. 

White House political advisers were 
sure that a few friendly gestures made to 
Republicans in Congress had taken the 
heat off Mr. Truman’s foreign policy 
Economic advisers told the President that 
U.S. business was in good shape and the 
country was prosperous . . . Equally im- 
portant, they were confident that good 
times would last through the November 
elections, at least. 

Moreover, Mr. Truman was getting 
ready for the sort of task he enjoys, a 
cross-country personal-appearance tour 
that would let him look over some of the 
congressional campaigns .. . His staff was 
unworried by polls that showed a slump 
in his popularity . . . To their minds, a 
few train-platform appearances in cities 
and towns would cure that . . . Beaming, 
Mr. Truman assured a press conference 
that the country is just fine. 


S. R. O. The Senate committee room 
was packed wall to wall with spectators 

The glare of floodlights made the 
heat oppressive . . . The atmosphere was 
almost stifling . . . So dense was the 





throng around committee tables that 


police had to force a path through the 
crowd so the Senators could get in. 

This was the biggest turnout in a 
season of big crowds .. . The reason was 
a plump, obviously nervous man named 
Louis F. Budenz, a one-time Communist 
editor who renounced the party and 
turned informer against its agents. Mr. 
Budenz was the star witness on the side 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, who has charged that the 
U.S. State Department is shot through 
with Communists. 

Mr. Budenz testified that back in his 
pro-Russian days he had been told to re- 
gard as a fellow Communist Owen Latti- 
more, a prominent educator who special- 
izes in Far Eastern affairs... Mr. Latti- 
more dismisses the whole thing as fan- 
tastic nonsense... When the hearing 
ended, the situation stood about where it 
did before the show began... Senators 
and spectators alike have heard so many 
accusations and denials they've reached 
the point where they don’t know what to 
believe. 


Observation. Last week the United 
Press Association sent out this dispatch: 

Los Alamos, N. Mex., April 19—More 
than 15 persons at this secret atomic- 
energy project reported they saw “flying 
saucers” near the eastern horizon Mon- 
day. 

None of the observers, all employees 
of the University of California personnel 
division at the atomic laboratory, could 
agree on the shape of the objects. Some 
said they were circular. 

John Herzog, one of the observers, 
said he doubted if the objects were car- 
ried or moved by wind. 

“They seemed to move with ‘sense,’ 
traveling first in one direction, then stop- 
ping and reversing direction.” 

Willard E. Buck, another university 
employe, watched one of the three ob- 
jects through a telescope. He said it 
looked flat, metallic, roughly circular, and 
about 9 feet in diameter. 
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Today there are two conductor metals used in cable. One of them— 
aluminum—costs a lot less, particularly in the larger sizes used for 
feeder lines. 

Don’t let “‘habit buying”’ rob you of this saving. See that your specs 
call for a bid on aluminum. 

Differences in handling technique are slight. The big difference is in 
your costs. 

Prices are available from any of the manufacturers listed below. 

For copy of ‘‘Questions & Answers About Aluminum Conductors’’, 
call your nearby Alcoa Sales Office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, 1776D Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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if your family wash added up to millions of pieces, you'd 
keep a close watch on the expense of providing hot water and 
steam. And that’s just what the laundry shown above does— 
because it’s one of the biggest laundries in the world. 

This laundry uses 50,000 pounds of steam every hour, re- 
quires a half-million gallons of hot water every day, and 
manufactures all the electricity for its machines, dryers, and 
ironing equipment. It burns coal, of course—more than 150 
tons every week—to provide all this heat and energy at the 
lowest possible cost. 

To give industrial coal users everywhere a steadily better 
product, coal operators will continue to invest millions of dol- 
lars every year in mine improvements. Older mines are being 
modernized. New mines are designed to utilize revolutionary 
new high-production machinery. Washed, graded and 
treated in huge surface preparation plants, such coal burns 
with top efficiency. It provides more heat, creates more steam, 
and furnishes more power per ton. 

Because America’s progressive bituminous industry con- 
tinues to pioneer in new mining and coal-preparation meth- 
ods, coal continues to be America’s foremost industrial fuel! 


Plant of the Little Falls Laundry Company, Little Falls, N. J. Pho 
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Today’s most progressive coal mines are 
like vast modern factories underground, 
where mechanization has all but banned 
the pick and shovel. Cutting and loading 
and transporting are performed by highly 
efficient, specially designed machines. 
More and more, today’s miner is becoming 
a skilled machine operator—and his aver- 
age hourly pay is higher than that of work- 
men in any other major U, S. industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Tension in the "cold war" is tightening, probably will tighten more. 

Shooting war becomes more of a danger under such tension. War can start 
unexpectedly when nerves are taut. And nervousness is increasing. 

Continued cold war is expected by the U.S. Top officials still bank on the 
belief that Russia will not intentionally start active warfare. War moves won't 
be made by the U.S. It's up to Russia to make the decision. 

Betting in top U.S. Government circles is Russia won't decide for war. 











Reaction to Russian attack on a U.S. naval plane points up U.S. policy. 

Protest to Russia was put in strong diplomatic language. But it was not at 
all belligerent, nothing like the note to Yugoslavia on a similar occasion. 

Russia's rejection of the U.S. note probably was expected. Russia was the 
first country to take official note of the shooting incident over tHe Baltic. 

Next move of U.S. may be to refer the incident to the World Court, or to the 
United Nations. Britain went to the Court after an Albanian mine sank a British 
destroyer in the Adriatic. U.S. threatened to hale Yugoslavia before the United 
Nations when that country shot down two U.S. planes in 1946. 














There is no sign at all that the cold war is to be relaxed. Communists are 
stepping up pressure against America all along the line--in Europe, in Iran, in 
China. Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson are trying to counter this pressure. 


Immediate U.S. problem is to decide on the cold war's next course. There 
are pressing policy decisions to be made in Washington, and fairly soon. 

Military aid to Europe: U.S. must decide how much and how quickly. 

Armed defense at home: More strength must be weighed against the budget. 

Marshall Plan's end: U.S. must have some kind of policy ready. 

Southeast Asia: U.S. is forced to devise a brand-new Asiatic policy. 

None of these decisions is easy to make. No ready solutions are at hand. 
That explains why President Truman is trying to patch up the bipartisan foreign 
policy. Prevailing situation in Washington complicates all these problems. 














Business outlook is improving. You can get a pretty good line on what to 
expect this year for various industries, barring adverse developments abroad. 

Steel mills are booked well into next autumn. Outlook is for very high 
steel production through all of 1950. That indicates general business strength. 

Automobile output probably will top the record of 1949. Auto production is 
running ahead of last year, even though Chrysler plants shut down. 

Television factories will show a large gain this year over last year. 

Household appliances are being produced at a record rate now. There may be 
a downturn later in the year, but 1950 business should be better than 1949. 

Machine-tool builders report the best orders since June, 1946. That is a 
Sign that businessmen, generally, are confident about the future. It’s also a 
sign that official surveys on business investment may prove to be low. 

Jewelry business, which has been declining since war ended, may improve. 

Auto accessories and tires promise to increase volume over 1949. 





























(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


Hardware, furniture, building materials are assured of another good year. 
In general, manufacturers and dealers in hard goods can count on better 
business this year than last. First-quarter record firmly indicates this trend, 


Soft-goods lines--nondurables--don't have quite as good prospects as hard 
goods, but for more of them 1950 business promises to exceed that of 1949. 

Food processors and food dealers won't take in so many dollars this year as 
last. Prices are lower. But physical volume of sales should improve. 

Restaurants and bars probably won't do any better in 1950 than in 1949. 
People are not spending so much money in these places as they once did. 

Drugstores probably will improve sales, as they have in previous years. 

Service stations can expect high volume again in 1950. 

Clothing stores, department stores, general-merchandise stoi1es probably 
will better 1949. A pickup in volume is likely in the second half of 1950. 














Biggest boom is occurring in the housing industry. New homes started in 
March topped the record for any month in history. And the seasonal building 
peak is still ahead. Construction in 1950 promises to be well above 1949. 


Service industries also can look forward to a banner year. People spend 
more than they used to on education, travel, personal services. They also want 
more electricity, gas, water and telephone service. Rents continue to climb. 
Movies are the exception in the service group. Attendance is down. 





There are many factors of basic strength in the business situation. 

Number of customers has increased by 11.8 million since 1945. Population 
growth has added importantly to the size of the U.S. business market. 

Money is abundant. Supply is the largest on record for this time of the 
year. As long as the public debt is so high, money will remain plentiful. 

Money is widely distributed. Personal income continues at a high level. 

Individual savings are high. Official estimate puts them at 178 billion 
dollars in liquid reserves. That's close to a full year's personal income. 

Credit is easy. People have very little trouble in borrowing money. 

Prices are steady. That adds encouragement to current purchasing. 

These basic factors contribute to an expanding volume of total business. 




















Excise cuts are being made selectively by House Ways and Means Committee. 
Tentative action to date shows the following trend in excise tax policy: 

Retail excises are cut from 20 per cent to 10 per cent on jewelry; furs, 
same reduction; most toilet preparations are cut 20 to 10 per cent. 

Tax exemptions are provided for low-priced watches and clocks, handbags, 
billfolds, baby lotions and powders, Supplies for barbershops, beauty parlors. 

On manufacturers' excises the Committee has acted as follows: 

Business machines, air conditioners, most electric, gas, oil appliances, 
commercial refrigerators and air conditioners keep the 10 per cent levy. 
Automotive goods keep the present tax. So do automombile tires and tubes. 

Exemptions from manufacturers' excises are provided for cookstoves and 
household water heaters. Also for electric blankets and light bulbs. 

Household refrigerators are cut from 10 per cent to 7 per cent. Radios keep 
the 10 per cent tax. Musical instruments drop from 10 to 5 per cent. 

Gloves, balls, bats--most sporting goods used by children--get an exemption. 
But adult sporting goods stay taxed at a 10 per cent rate. Luggage is to 
continue to be taxed at the wartime 20 per cent rate. 

Cameras go from 25 to 10 per cent. Film from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. 


















































Excise cuts tentatively approved by the Committee are estimated to cost 335 
million dollars in revenue. Chances are these rates will stay in the bill. More 
reductions are to be expected as the Committee combs the list. 
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Bakeries 
Bottled Gas Suppliers 
Clubs 
Department Stores 
Dry Cleaners 
Factories (mail car) 


Florists 


Household Appliance m) 


Dealers 
Laundries 
Retail and Wholesale Stores 
Linen Suppliers 
Movie Makers 
Newspapers 
Restaurants 
Sportsmen 


and many others 
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car in your business 














the one and only full-sized 


SEDAN DELIVERY 


in the low-price field. 


This is your buy. Whether you deliver tulips or television 
sets, whether you operate one unit or one hundred, this 
is it. This is your buy. 

Only Chevrolet in the low-price field gives you such 
size, such luxury in a sedan delivery. Only Chevrolet 
gives you all these features: fleet Fisher body style, 
smooth Valve-in-Head engine, large, thoroughly sealed 
and insulated load space. 

Think of the impression this beautiful vehicle will 
leave on your customers—the prestige it will give your 
business. 

Ask your Chevrolet dealer to show you its many out- 
standing features. You'll be pleasantly surprised that 
this great value costs so little. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











Whispers 


Truman Task: Explain 81st Congress...Japan Tries 
To Pick ‘War Ill’ Winner. ..New Treasury Bonds? 


President Truman’s projected “whis- 
tle stop” campaign is causing some 
debate among White House advisers. 
Chief argument is over how the Presi- 
dent can explain the reaction of the 
81st Congress to his “Fair Deal” pro- 
gram. Mr. Truman based his last 
campaign on the record of the 80th 
Congress, but the present Democratic 
Congress is performing no better. 


xx 


Republican handling of the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy is to be the basis 
for attacks by Mr. Truman on a siz- 
able list of Republican leaders in 
Congress. The President will charge 
that irresponsible Republicans have 
endangered world peace and orderly 
efforts to rid the Government of sub- 
versives. 


xk 


Senator Estes Kefauver is being told 
by “Fair Dealers” in Congress that, 
if he handles himself creditably as 
head of a congressional investigation 
into crime, he can probably win the 
Democratic vice-presidential nomina- 
tion in 1952. 


eidok 


Democratic leaders in Congress are 
still reluctant to defend the State 
Department from Republican attacks, 
led by Senator McCarthy. Some of 
the older Democrats believe that 
charges of Communism in Govern- 
ment have won a sympathetic public, 
whether the charges are true or not. 


x* 


Farm groups are splitting over the 
price-support program. Mounting 
costs of the support program are wor- 
rying growers of wheat, corn, tobacco, 
cotton, rice and peanuts. So they are 
“suggesting that supports be taken 
away from growers of perishable 
crops, such as meat, fruits and vege- 
tables. A rift in the farm bloc would 
have wide political repercussions. 


xx«r 


Bond dealers and other financiers 
are puzzled by Federal Reserve Board 
policy that aims at keeping the price 
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of Victory bonds below 102. When 
prices touch that level, the Federal 
Reserve sells bonds. Some financial 
people think this may be a forerunner 
of a new Treasury bond issue. 


x «Ke 


John E. Peurifoy, Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration, is 
reported to be in line for an ambas- 
sadorship. One explanation is that 
Mr. Peurifoy and Under Secretary 
James E. Webb are both administra- 
tive experts and the State Depart- 
ment has not enough room for two 
such experts. 


xk 


Under Secretary Webb did not have 
an easy time in getting a “cold war” 
strategy committee established in the 
State Department. Several high offi- 
cials objected that the Department al- 
ready had more committees than it 
could handle, but Mr. Webb won out. 


: ee 


Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at 
Large, who has been under attack by 
Senator McCarthy, is coming to be 
regarded inside the State Department 
as the equal of George Kennan as top 
policy expert and planner. 
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Vladimir Popovitch, new Yugoslav 
Ambassador to Washington, is an im- 
portant figure in his home country, 
very close to Marshal Tito. His ap. 
pointment is taken as an indication 
that Tito wants very much to further 
friendly relations with the U. S. 
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Camille Gutt, Managing Director of 
the International Monetary Fund, is 
said to be planning to retire next 
year. Deputy Director Andrew Over. 
by, former U.S. Treasury official, is 
in line to succeed him. 


+ *& 


Russia is preparing to assume full 
control over Czechoslovakia’s trade 
A new trade treaty has been neégo 
tiated, ostensibly giving the Czechs 
what amounts to a 200-million-dollar 
gold credit, but actually making Rus- 
sia the broker for almost all of 
Czechoslovakia’s export trade. The 
Russians get power to market Czech 
products and determine the share of 
the proceeds the Czechs will receive. 


xx * 


World Bank officials expect Czecho. 
slovakia to follow Poland out of the 
Bank. When this happens, that coun- 
try eventually will get back the dol- 
lars paid into the Bank’s capital ac- 
count, plus a share of the profits. 
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Japanese officials will admit, prti- 
vately, that many of them can’t quite 
make up their minds whether the 
U.S. or Russia will win the next war, 
if and when it comes. If Russia 
seemed definitely to have an advan- 
tage, Tokyo officials are rather frank 
to admit that most Japanese would 
rush to the stronger side. 


* * 2 


General MacArthur not only refuses 
to permit Japan to trade with Com- 
munist China but also is said to be 
opposed to State Department plans 
that would integrate Japan into a 
Southeast Asia policy. Some Depart- 
ment planners propose using Japan 


as the keystone of aid to Asia. 
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| $201,068,000* OF INDUSTRIAL 
- | CONSTRUCTION STARTED LAST YEAR 
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Here’s news of interest to every industrialist: 
tor of Contracts were awarded during 1949 for more 
nd, is than half again as much industrial construc- 
om tion in the area served by United Gas as were 
io awarded in Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey combined, and more than five times that 
in all New England. 
> full One dollar out of every five spent in the entire 
trade United States last year for industrial buildings : 
nn came into the Gulf South! 
zechs 
Pi. The future is even brighter for this dynamic 
ll of industrial frontier: One out of every four dol- 
The lars of proposed industrial construction in the 
Czech nation—more than a billion dollars worth of 2 
ire of new plants—is presently planned for the Gulf Sacer. 
7 South. —' 
ial This mammoth development program has no }————] 
f the equal—and it is no coincidence. The industrial- Serr 
‘oun- ists locating new plants here base their decisions | 
 dol- on hard-headed business principles, supported in ca 
I ac- by exhaustive research into the advantages 4 eee 
™ offered by the area. If you are searching for ‘soma ee oe 
markets, manpower or materials, there’s a loca- CC oe a 
pri- tion you will like in the cities and towns served ae vi 
quite by United Gas. 
- the 
"= WEngineering construction contracts awarded in 1949 
ussia in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi and the Mobile, Ala- 
Ivan- bama, and Pensacola, Florida, areas, as reported by 
onal ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw-Hill 
oe publication. 





One of several new gas-fired steam electric 
fuses 
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generating plants in the Gulf South. 
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Peerless Pete, the Pilot, planed in to Pittsburgh late. 
He landed at the William Penn, and cried: “I’ve flown 
this crate from dawn to dark, but I know here I'll find 
a good night’s rest. At Statler’s Hotel William Penn 
you really are a guest!” 











2 Pete made a perfect landing on the peerless Statler bed, 

e “There’s not a jounce or jar or bump,” the weary pilot 
said; “eight hundred built-in springs and more bring 
sleep so deep and quiet, it’s restful comfort at its best 
—if it had wings, I'd fly it! 
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“When flying weather’s cool and dry, I like it best,” 
3, said Pete, “but warm and wet in Statler’s bath is also 
quite a treat. Hot water soaks the aches away, there’s 
soap in big supply, and stacks of towels, fluffy white, 

like clouds in summer’s sky. 





“This Statler meal is ‘on the beam,’”’ cried Pete. “It 
4, hits the spot. You sure serve generous portions, mighty 
good, and piping hot. For food that’s cooked exactly 
right, the Statler’s unexcelled. The service, too, is deft 

and swift—are waiters jet-propelled?”’ 














5. An evening at the William Penn pleased Peter and his 
e date. Soft lights, sweet songs, a famous band—no won- 
der they stayed late. “‘A tip to travelers!” Peter cried, 
“and no misunderstanding . . . just head for Hotel 
William Penn, and find a Happy Landing!” 
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STATLER 
HOTELS 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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REAL PROGRESS ON CANCER CURE: 
SUCCESS IN TWO TO FIVE YEARS? 


Unified Attack Is Closing in on Killer 


Cancer, as a big killer, may be 
on the way out. It still is far from 
liked, but science is closing in. 

No “wonder cures” for cancer 
are at hand yet. Neither is a sure- 
fire diagnosis. 

Researchers are learning more 
about remedies, coming closer to 
a cure. Some expect it in five 
years, maybe sooner. 


Rising optimism over prospects for 
a real cancer cure is beginning to 
show up in guarded statements of 
cancer experts. Scientists—in industry, 
Government and private laboratories 
-are cautiously voicing the belief that 
they finally are closing in on the 
nation’s second greatest killer. 

This optimism is not based on news- 
paper headlines about new miracle 
treatments. There still is no effective cure 
for cancer—beyond surgery and radia- 
tion. No treatment so far announced gives 
outstanding promise as a general cure. 
And there is no simple, sure test to reveal 
hidden cancer. Still, optimism is 
there, and growing. 

In industry, one informed exec- 
utive in contact with research prog- 
ress ventures to set up a timetable. 
William B. Bell, president of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., whose Lederle 
Laboratories have made important 
advances in cancer research, says: 
“I predict that the validity of at 
least some of these [cancer] rem- 
edies will be established within two 
or three years at most. Their use 

. will begin short of that time. 
Their general recognition can 
hardly be expected that soon, but 
let us say within less than five 
years.” Mr. Bell is the 1949 winner 
of the Chemistry Industry Medal. 

In Government, the cancer pic- 
ture also looks brighter to the Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. Says Dr. Leonard 
A. Scheele, in an _ unpublicized 
statement: “Our outlook in cancer 
research is optimistic; all of us hope 
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that the solutions to the problem are not 
too far off, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they are.” But Dr. Scheele 
adds: “The available evidence does not 
necessarily indicate that the solutions are 
right around the corner.” 

Prospects for a sure and easy cancer 
test—which could save 100,000 lives a 
year—also are excellent. Dr. John R. 
Heller, director of Government's National 
Cancer Institute at Bethesda, Md., re- 
veals this in a statement before a con- 
gressional hearing: “I hope this year or 
next we will have some test that will 
meet the public-health requirements in 
simplicity and inexpensiveness and gen- 
eral applicability.” 

Future for cancer, on the basis of 
recent developments and the opinions of 
informed persons, looks like this: 

Today’s victims of cancer can find 
little encouragement in these newest de- 
velopments. Most of these people—about 
two thirds of them—will die of cancer. If 
they have cancer of the skin, more than 
nine out of 10 will be saved, mostly by 
radiation. If their cancer is of the stom- 
ach or intestines, only one in 20 will 
recover, and then only with major sur- 
gery. Improving methods of surgery and 
radiation treatments are saving more of 





TUMOR PLANTED IN AN EGG 
Every clue is explored 


-Black Star 


these people than were saved formerly. 
But no miracles are in sight. 

In months ahead, new cancer pa- 
tients will face an outlook that is only 
slightly less bleak. Recent discoveries 
may mean a few extra months of life for 
some. But only a slightly greater percent- 
age of them will be saved. The most hope- 
ful development, for them, is the tend- 
ency of more doctors and patients to look 
for cancer. A great majority of cancers 
occur where they can be detected easily 
by a doctor. So more cancers are being 
found early, when they can be cured. 

A workable test for hidden cancer may 
be found soon. But few people are likely 
to benefit for a year or more. 

In four or five years, perhaps in two 
or three, individuals who develop cancer 
will face a radically changed prospect if 
growing optimism of scientists is justified. 
A general cure—or several cures—may 
come within that period. There is reason 
to expect it. And there is strong reason to 
expect a simple mass testing process in 
that time. That can cut cancer death rates 
in half, even with present treatment. 

Without either of these advances, can- 
cer will kill 20 million now living in U.S. 
But best-informed opinion among those 
who conduct and direct the search for 
answers to cancer is that scientists 
are on the verge of a real solution. 
Explanation of this optimism is re- 
vealed in a careful survey of research 
results and of informed opinion, by 
U.S. News & World Report: 

Nation-wide search for can- 
cer causes and cures finally is under 
way, and is having a profound ef- 
fect on attitudes of cancer-research 
scientists. Until very recently, can- 
cer has been relatively neglected in 
research. Now, millions of dollars, 
hundreds of scientists and careful 
planning are being used in what au- 
thorities regard as medicine’s coun- 
terpart of the wartime atom-bomb 
project. Funds going into this in- 
vestigation now amount to 30 times 
as much as cancer research was 
getting only five years ago. 

This planned attack is a major 
reason for growing optimism among 
cancer-research people. 

Results of the project, however, 
are responsible for even more of 
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identified and put to test on animals, then the flood of new developments in this gi 
on human beings. Already, scores of them _ phase of the search is leading scientists ar 
have been developed. Nitrogen mustards to believe that, before long, they wij le 

are found to damage cancer cells. An- find such a chemical. 
other group—colchicine and related com- Viruses—smallest and most clusive of ca 
pounds—is found to check cancer growth. the microbes—now are being “trained” in 
So are guanazolo and others. to seek out and attack cancerous cells. tis 
Chemicals that counteract and destroy One of these viruses, imported from an 
folic acid—which cancers seem to re- Siberia, will destroy seven different types pr 
quire for growth—are being improved and — of cancer in experimental animals. [m.- In 
widely used in experiments. One—ami- portance of these developments—and th: 
nopterin—has been found to be effective the danger—is emphasized by Dr. C. P, ch 
but too dangerous to be useful. Now, a Rhoads, director of the Sloan-Kettering th 
related chemical has been found that Institute for Cancer Research: inc 
appears to be just as effective but only “The results are very, very striking. He 
a hundredth as poisonous. but so far the viruses, when trained, stil] Sp 
So far, leukemia—called cancer of the tend to revert to their old habits of in- | 
white blood cells—is the main kind of  fecting the normal tissue after the cancer tes 
cancer that has been treated with these is destroyed.” me 
new chemicals. The disease, which kills The search is on for a virus that can Th 
1,000 children each year, has been destroy cancer effectively, but can be tec 
stopped at least temporarily in many _ controlled easily by drugs after it has of 
: cases. But cancer of the nervous system, done its work. And, again, there is reason ne: 
INDUSTRY'S BELL too, has been affected. Mr. Bell cites to hope for success. no 
“", .. less than five years’’ such a case: “A boy of 14, given the Hormones, chemicals produced by in 
name of Jimmy, who received his first the glands, now are found to have a pro- 
the optimism. New information, exciting therapy more than two years ago. As of found effect on some cancers. So far, the ula 
leads are beginning to come out of the today he appears clinically cured. He end result is the same. The patient dies. wh 
laboratories in a rising stream, It is the spent last summer operating a tractor on _ Still, scientists are excited over what is pec 
sheer mass and weight of these new find- _ his father’s potato farm down in Maine. shown. Cancers can be affected by hor- are 
ings—not any one or two miracles—that This, if not a cure, is certainly a great mones. And only a few of the hormones typ 
encourages the scientist. advance.” —cortisone, acth and the sex hormones- ap] 
Mr. Beil’s comment is typical: “No Scientists are not telling themselves have been tried out. So, while these are yea 
longer do we despair of a clue. We are that they now have a chemical in hand _ tested further by research workers in a But 
positively embarrassed by a multiplicity that will cure cancer. What is proved, dozen or more clinics, other scientists are 5,4 
of clues. As you can see, the hunt for the _ they say, is that there are chemicals that working to isolate still more of the hor- of 
cancer cure is closing in on the fox.” attack cancer cells. When one is found mones. And they confidently expect re- of | 
Chemicals that attack and damage to destroy cancer tissue effectively, but — sults. stil 
cancer cells provide an example. More leave healthy tissues alone, science will These are only examples of the flood of the 
have one of the answers to cancer. And new findings, new information that is wol 


and more of these compounds are being 
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Twenty million lives are at stake in the race for a cure 
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giving rise to the growing conviction 
among informed persons that the prob- 
lem of cancer is being solved. 

A sure-fire test for cancers that 
cannot be seen or felt, meanwhile, is be- 
ing sought by scores of research scien- 
tists. Newest of these—a blood test just 
announced—will be studied carefully in a 
program getting under way with Cancer 
Institute funds. If it appears to be one 
that can be applied quickly, easily and 
cheaply—like an X ray for tuberculosis— 
then it will be tried out by thousands of 
individuals passing through the Public 
Health Service Medical Center at Hot 
Springs. Ark. 

So far, none of the more than 1,200 
tests announced satisfies all the require- 
ments for mass detection of the disease. 
This newest process shows why. It de- 
tects nearly all cancers—98.6 per cent 
of them. But it also indicates cancer in 
nearly 13 per cent of people who have 
no cancer. Such a test would work out 
in this way: 

Suppose a community of 100,000 pop- 
ulation is to be examined. A mass test, 
when it comes, will concentrate first on 
people over 35 years of age, since they 
are most likely to have cancer. In this 
typical city, scientists will expect to find 
approximately 250 new cancers each 
year among the 40,000 persons over 35. 
But, with this particular blood test, some 
5,450 persons will come up with signs 
of cancer. Only 250—about one in 22 
of them—actually will have cancer. They 
still will have to be separated out from 
the 5,200 “false positives.” A- really 
workable test, on the other hand, will 
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be one that reveals virtually all of the 
actual cancer but indicates cancer 
falsely in no more than 5 per cent of 
those tested. 

Even so, this new test and others like 
it help to explain why scientists are 
cheered. They have shown that there are 
detection processes that fly a warning 
signal on cancer victims. When they 
find one that does not fly the signal too 
often when there is no cancer, they will 
have another answer to the disease. 
Then, by catching cancer early, they will 
be able to save two thirds of all victims, 
instead of one third. A workable test, it 
is believed, is to be expected “this year 
o1 next.” 

Origin of cancer may remain a se- 
cret for a long time. Essentially, cancer 
is an abnormal growth and reproduction 
of cells—growth gone wild, it has been 
called. But even normal growth is not 
fully understood. Research is showing 
that many things can cause the rebel 
growth of cancer. At least 300 chemicals 
are capable of it. So are radiation and 
sunlight. Abnormal glands appear to be 
a factor in some cancers. So, apparently, 
are viruses, heredity and nutrition. Just 
why these things cause cancer, and how, 
is the question. 

Parts of the answer now are being 
supplied. More is being learned every 
day about the role that is being played 
by enzymes, the promoters of chemical 
reactions in the body. More is known, 
too, about amino acids, the “building 
block” chemicals in growth. Real cures 
for the disease, however, may come be- 
fore full understanding. 
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—National Institute of Health 
GOVERNMENT’S SCHEELE 
““, .. not too far off’ 


At any rate, a nationally directed 
drive against cancer has been started. 
Programs of the Cancer Institute are 
being dovetailed with those of the 
American Cancer Society, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Damon Runyon 
Fund and other organizations. What thus 
appears is a close approach to a unified 
plan of attack. 

And results of this attack against the 
disease already have created high hopes 
among the scientists. They believe, more 
and more firmly, that the war against 
cancer is going their way. 
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So far there have been no miracles but many exciting leads 
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FIRST TESTS FOR 1950 ELECTIONS 


‘Fair Deal’ Fights for Its Life in the South 


Spring campaigns are bell- 
wethers for Truman ‘Fair Deal- 
ers.’’ November issues are being 
decided now in some States. 

Pepper-Smathers campaign in 
Florida gets the spotlight. It is 
clear cut on arguments that di- 
vide Democrats nationally. 

Outwardly, White House is 
keeping hands off. But result can 
measure voters’ attitude toward 
much of the Truman program. 

The first 1950 tests for President 
Truman at the polls are at hand in 
the South. In Florida and North Car- 
olina, “Fair Deal” Senators are fight- 
ing hard for re-election. And, in Ala- 
bama, a showdown battle is under 
way between States’ Rights Demo- 
crats and Trumanites for control of 
the State Democratic Committee. 

Elimination of Senators Claude Pepper, 
of Florida, and Frank Graham, of North 
Carolina, from the roster of Senate Demo- 
crats would be a sharp blow to the 
President. Their replacement by more 
conservative Southern Democrats would 
mean extra votes against some of the 
crucial points of his “Fair Deal” program. 

And a continuance of States’ Rights 
Democrats in control of the party com- 
mittee in Alabama would mean that the 
National Democratic Party cannnot count 
on the support of that State in the 1952 
presidential election. It would set the 
stage formally for the States’ Rights men 
to renew the fight that took the electoral 
votes of four Southern States away from 
Mr. Truman in 1948. South Carolinians 
already are giving formal notice that 
they will renew the fight in 1952. 

All of these States are one-party States. 
What the voters decide in the Demo- 
cratic primaries will be binding. The 
voting in November simply will formalize 
the results of the Democratic primaries. 

The Florida primary is a bitterly 
fought, all-out affair in which few ven- 
ture to try to guess the outcome at the 
polls on May 2. Senator Pepper is being 
opposed by Representative George A. 
Smathers, 36, a lawyer, former Marine, 
who has served two terms in the House 
from the Miami district. He accepts 
some parts of the Truman program but 
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denounces other sections-of it. He once 
was called a protégé of Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Pepper himself is one of the top 
issues in the campaign. He is 49, comes 
from Tallahassee and has been in the 
Senate 14 years. In that period, he has 
stood well to the left of other Southern 
Democrats. At one time, Mr. Pepper 
was a good friend of Henry A. Wallace. 
He has championed many “Fair Deal” 
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continued expansion of federa! welfare 
programs, with increased Socia! Security 
benefits, price supports for more Florida 
crops and more federal aid for waterway 
and harbor projects. He says he is the 
candidate of the “people”; that Mr, 
Smathers is the candidate of the “special 
interests.” 

Down the line, the two take the oppo. 
site sides on many questions. Mr. Smath- 
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MESSRS. PEPPER & WALLACE 


A “Fair Deal’’ Senator fights for his political life . 


causes. That has created enemies for the 
Senator in his home State. 

Throughout the campaign, Mr. Smath- 
ers has been on the attack against “apolo- 
gists for Stalin, associates of fellow 
travelers and sponsors of Communist- 
front organizations.” Emblazoned across 
the side of his sound truck are the words: 
“Vote American.” Mr. Smathers has de- 
nounced both Senator Pepper's associates 
and the Senator's position on racial mat- 
ters and the proposed Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 

The Senator says the tactics being used 
against him by Mr. Smathers are the 
same that the Republicans are using 
against the Democratic Administration 
on a national scale. He is arguing for a 


ers is opposed to compulsory health in- 
surance; Mr. Pepper is 2 Senate sponsor 
of the plan. Mr. Smathers voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Act; Mr. Pepper urges re- 
peal of that measure. Mr. Smathers says 
that further welfare programs . should 
wait until the federal budget is brought 
into balance; Mr. Pepper says defense 
programs account for the deficit and 
welfare programs should be expanded 
now. 

For Floridians, however, one of the 


biggest issues is the extent to which out-§ 


siders are entering into the settlement 
of a State contest. CIO’s Political Action 
Committee is sending both money and 
workers into Florida to drive for the reg- 
istration of union members and Negroes 
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in an effort to swing the election to Sena- 
tor Pepper. 

The registration drive is piling up the 
number of eligible voters. Some esti- 
mates of the number who will be quali- 
fed to vote in the primary run as high 
4s 1 million, or about 200,000 more than 
were qualified for the presidential elec- 
tion of 1948. The Negro registration, 
which was 60,000 in 1948, may exceed 
100,000 this year. 

In a State that has large numbers of 
retired, elderly citizens, Mr. Pepper is 
campaigning for a more liberal old-age 
pension. But Mr. Smathers thinks elderly 
conservatives will turn out to vote for 
him. He also is counting on the vote of 
many young veterans. And some 20,000 











—Harris & Ewing 
FLORIDA’‘S CLAUDE PEPPER 
. against powerful opposition 


Republicans are registering as Democrats 
so that they can vote in the primary. 
These votes are expected to be chalked 
up against Mr. Pepper. 

Only two daily newspapers in the 
State support Mr. Pepper. These are the 
St. Petersburg Times and the Daytona 
Beach News-Journal. Thirty-eight dailies 
are fighting for Mr. Smathers. 

The campaign is well financed on both 
sides. In Florida, every man fights for 
himself in races for national, State or 
county offices. There are no slates of 
tickets and there is little teamwork 
among candidates. Such a fight, covering 
a State as large as Florida, can be ex- 
pensive. The Pepper forces charge that 
outside money from Northern industrial 
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interests is coming into the State to help 
finance the Smathers campaign. And the 
Smathers men say that labor-union money 
is being poured into the State to back 
Senator Pepper. 

On the surface, the White House is 
taking no part in the campaign. So im- 
partial is the presidential line that when 
Mr. Truman’s daughter Margaret sang in 
Florida recently, she refused to pose with 
either of the candidates alone. She did 
permit pictures of herself standing be- 
tween Mr. Smathers and Senator Pepper. 
But, shaken by reports of a rise in 
Smathers strength, the National Com- 
mittee and the Administration are bring- 
ing their weight to bear, quietly and 
behind the scenes, for Senator Pepper. 

The White House fears that, if it lets 
Senator Pepper go down in defeat with- 
out making an effort in his behalf, it may 
expect little support in the future from 
Southerners who might favor the Presi- 
dent’s program except for fear of the 
political consequences. But the help has 
to be given quietly. Southerners resent 
any appearance of outside interference 
in local affairs. 

Even in Alabama, where the fight 
is to keep the State in the National Dem- 
ocratic Party, the Administration has to 
move carefully and let the fight be car- 
ried on by its own adherents inside the 
State. 

Here Senators Lister Hill and John 
Sparkman and most House members are 
fighting for the election of a State execu- 
tive committee that will remain inside 
the Democratic Party instead of bolting 
to the States’ Rights Democrats in the 
next presidential election. 

But the situation is a curious one. If a 
Democratic, instead of States’ Rights, 
committee is elected, it does not mean 
that Alabama will go along with Mr. 
Truman’s controversial civil-rights pro- 
gram; it only means that Alabama voters 
are staying in the party because they 
think they can fight Mr. Truman on that 
issue better inside than outside the party. 

A victory would take the party ma- 
chinery away from States’ Righters, how- 
ever, and hinder heir efforts to capture 
the Alabama electoral vote in 1952. 

Senator Hill is strongly favored to win 
renomination. He is opposed by Law- 
rence McNeil, a Birmingham real estate 
man from the States’ Rights wing of the 
party. The contest will be decided on 
May 2. 

The showdown in North Carolina does 
not come until May 27. Senator Graham, 
former president of the State university, 
long a controversial figure, is opposed 
by Willis Smith, a Raleigh lawyer, and 
former Senator Robert R. Reynolds. The 
campaign is just warming up now. 

Two other primaries on May 2 will 
pick candidates for one Senate and 23 
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ALABAMA’S LISTER HILL 
. vs. the States’ Righters 


House seats in Ohio and for 11 House 
seats in Indiana. 

Seven Democrats in Ohio, led by State 
Auditor Joseph T. Ferguson and Mayor 
Michael V. DiSalle of Toledo, are fight- 
ing for the chance to run against Repub- 
lican Senator Robert A. Taft. The Sena- 
tor has no opposition in the Republican 
primary. 

In spite of the hot opposition of labor, 
Senator Taft now is given a good chance 
by Ohioans to win re-election this au- 
tumn. At the moment, labor is turning all 
of its efforts into the campaign for Sena- 
tor Pepper. Some labor leaders say it is 
more important to keep Mr. Pepper in 
the Senate than to get rid of Mr. Taft. 
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OHIO’S ROBERT TAFT 
. vs. one of seven 
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Vacation Outlook: A Record Season 


Reported from NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 


It looks like a 14.2-billion-dol- 
lar vacation season in U.S. 
Travel and spending are heading 
for new highs this summer. 

“Package vacations” for the 
whole family, special tours, new 
accommodations are being of- 
fered. Resort competition is keen. 

The outlook in most vacation 
spots: Crowds a little bigger, costs 
about the same, service a little 
better than in 1949. 


Families planning 1950 vacations 
are offered this preview of things by 
those who know conditions best: 

Popular places will be more crowded 
than ever. Early reservations are a good 
idea, especially for summer trips. 

Prices will be unchanged, usually. 
Luxury resorts are trimming prices; me- 
dium and lower-priced places are holding 
to 1949 rates. 

Service will be better, lodgings cleaner, 
“chiseling” at a minimum. “The trade is 
really rolling out the plush carpet for 
tourists this year,” says a travel expert. 
“You might say the buyers’ market is 
back. Competition is keener because 
more people are in the business and cus- 
tomers are choosier. They shop around 
more.” 

Everything points to a_ record- 
breaking travel year. A leading tour 
agency reports 45 per cent more book- 
ings to Europe than a year ago. Reser- 
vations for its U.S. tours are 20 per cent 
ahead of last year. Travel to national 
parks is up 13 per cent. Maine reports 
10 per cent more advance inquiries for 
summer resorts. Washington, D.C., ex- 
pects 50 per cent more visitors in 1950. 
Air travel to California is one eighth 
heavier than last year. The American 
Automobile Association’s offices around 
the country are preparing 10 to 20 per 
cent more travel routings this spring. 

Vacation spending, as a result, prob- 
ably will hit a new high. Conservative 
estimates are for total vacation expendi- 
tures of 14.2 billion dollars in 1950, or 3 
per cent above 1949. Importance of 
travel spending is shown by the chart on 
page 19—$7.50 out of every $100 of in- 
come after taxes will be spent on vaca- 
tions, if estimates are correct. 
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People are spending their money more 
carefully than last year, but more of them 
are joining the annual trek to seashore, 
mountains and foreign lands. 

Vacation prospects in more detail are 
these: 

In the U. S., “package tours” are be- 
ing revived by the travel agencies, air 
lines, railroads and busses. 

Air cruises are a growing attraction. 
A major air line, for instance, offers a 
nine-day vacation in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In a typical case, a man and wife 


THE ANNUAL QUESTION 
. where to? 


can leave New York City late on a Fri- 
day, arrive in Colorado Springs the next 
day, spend six days at a dude ranch with 
sightseeing at Pike’s Peak, arrive back in 
New York late Sunday. Total cost for the 
couple would be $650. 

Other air lines are expanding service 
to big vacation centers on both coasts, 
the Great Lakes and the Far West. One 
big line, for example, starts April 30 with 
a one-stop cross-country coach service 
between Los Angeles and New York. 
Fare per person is $126.50 plus tax, sub- 
stantially lower than regular fare. 

Trips by car will be taken by the 
greatest number of vacationers in history. 
The AAA estimates that last year’s rec- 
ord—60 million vacationers in 20 million 
cars—will be exceeded. Cars in we in- 
creased nearly 10 per cent during 1949, 
and still more are on the road now. 





Highways will not be much bette 
than last year. Detours may be eyep 
more numerous, since construction work 
is increasing. Tires, gasoline and _ parts 
will be plentiful everywhere, at prices 
about the same or slightly higher. 

Hotels and motor courts are de. 
scribed as eager to please their guests, 
Overnight rates are tending downward 
in many areas. “The hotels will have 
single rooms when you demand them this 
year, not just more expensive double 
rooms,” says a veteran travel of‘cial. He 
adds: “Some motor-court operators wil 
be cutting rates to get business, near 
sundown each day.” 

The number of motor courts is nearing 
the saturation point in some places 
Around one Florida city, for instance, 3 
are open now where there were 8. 

Resorts are trying to lure more medi. 
um and lower-income guests. The past 
winter was disappointing for many resorts 


- —warm weather in mid-U. S. cut traffic to 


the South; lack of snow caused heavw 
losses for New England ski resorts. 

Evidence is that deferred vacations are 
being taken now. Miami hotels report 
25 per cent more late business than a 
year ago. 

To expand off-season trade, resorts are 
offering bargains. Some Florida luxuy 
hotels are said to be selling de luxe ac 
commodations, which bring $35 to $4 
a day in winter, for $12 to $15 a day ip 
the summer. Southwestern dude ranche 
have trimmed prices $1 to $2 a day. 

Rail and bus tours, with stopovers a 
resorts and points of interest, are in the 
1950 travel picture. Prices are about the 
same as last year, but more low-cost all 
expense “packages” are available. One 
travel agency offers a 15-day all-expens 
rail tour by Pullman from Chicago 
through the Canadian Rockies and the 
Pacific Northwest, with rates from $36) 
per person up. 

An eight-day trip to Colorado by coat 
train is offered for $159 plus $12.70 ta 
from Chicago. De luxe chartered bw 
tours around New England, a recent it 
novation, are proving to be very popula, 
and schedules are being expanded. 

These are just samples of vacatiol 
prices. “You can find bargains by lookit 
around,” most travel experts agree. 

Travel abroad is in for its greated 
boom. 

Europe will be visited by at leas 
500,000 U.S. tourists and businessme 
this year. More would go if planes an 
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ships were available. Most ship space 
is sold out through mid-August. Only a 
few expensive suites are open. 

Air lines generally are booked solid 
through the summer on regular Atlantic 
schedules. They will add extra sections 
to flights when possible. But many peo- 
ple wanting to visit Europe this summer 
will be unable to get there. 

South America and the Caribbean 
area will get some tourists crowded away 
from Europe. New hotels and price-cut- 
ting mass-vacation deals attract more and 
more vacationers. 

Typical of efforts being made to pro- 
mote Caribbean trade is a recent move 
by an important U.S. air line. This line 
is trying to arrange six-day all-expense 
tours from any of 38 Eastern cities to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, for a total price 
of $215.50 a person plus tax on air fare. 

Another air line says that, with its new 
tours, a vacationer can go to Buenos 
Aires, spend some time sight-seeing, and 
return home, with expenses running about 
as much as transportation alone used to 
cost. 

Mexico will be within reach of more 
U.S. tourists than ever before when the 
Inter-American Highway opens May 5 
from El Paso to a point 350 miles south 
of Mexico City. 

Canada is expanding parks and tour- 
ist lodgings. A U.S. dollar is worth $1.10 
there, and prices are said to be lower 
than in the U.S. 

Alaska is promoting tourist trade, too. 
A special low fare from Seattle to Anch- 
orage—$70 plus $10.50 tax, one way—is 
offered by an air line. From Anchorage, 
a seven-day package tour of Alaska is 
available for $259.75 per person. 

Hawaii aims for a near-record year. 
The lack of passenger ships is limiting 
the flow of tourists, but several air lines 
give fast service from San Francisco and 
Seattle. All-expense tours, lasting nine 
days, can be had for $416 and up, from 
the U.S. mainland to Hawaii. 

1950 vacations promise to break all 
past records, in number of people and 
amount of spending. If that prediction 
doesn’t come true, most travel experis are 
going to be surprised. 

Their optimism stems from the recent 
pickup in travel and from certain basic 
facts such as these: Out of 45 million 
wage and salary earners in this country, 
36 million to 38 million now get vaca- 
tions with pay. Three times as many 
manufacturing establishments grant paid 
vacations as in prewar years. As a result 
of the postwar boom, about 19 million 
U.S. families have incomes ranging up- 
ward from $3,000 a year—and most fami- 
lies in that income group traditionally go 
somewhere on vacation. 

Great expectations for 1950 vacation 
business rest on these indicators. 
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Wanted: Trade Stimulant 
To Follow Marshall Plan 


Worries over the end of the 
Marshall Plan already are bob- 
bing up in Washington. 

Problem is to help Europeans 
sell more and buy less on the 
American market without hurt- 
ing U.S. producers. 

Tariff cuts, sales campaigns, 
etc., are under study. But they 
won't be enough to guarantee 
that Europeans can pay their 
way without more U. S. aid. 


How to ease the shock from ending 
of the Marshall Plan in 1952 already is 
giving U.S. a new crop of problems. 
That shock, if it comes, will result 
from a drastic cut in our exports and 
a possible rise in our imports. 

The problems are of several kinds. 
Some businessmen and farmers selling 
in the domestic market are worried be- 
cause a new round of tariff cuts is soon 
to be undertaken. Other businessmen 
and farmers whose products go into ex- 
port are afraid of losing business when 
Europe no longer has Marshall Plan dol- 
lars with which to buy. And Govern- 
ment officials are concerned over what 
will happen if Europe cannot obtain es- 
sential goods from this country. 

Both Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, and Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson (Dem.), of New Mex- 
ico, are urging that a special commission 
be set up to deal with the problem on a 
bipartisan basis. President Truman is 
giving attention to it also. He has named 
Gordon Gray, former Secretary of the 
Army, as a special assistant to define the 
problem and recommend a further course. 

Tariff cuts to be offered by U.S. in 
talks with 17 countries at Torquay, Eng- 
land, beginning in September, will have 
a bearing on the problem, but probably 
not in a major way. These reductions, by 
themselves, are not expected to bring in 
enough more imports to come anywhere 
near balancing U.S. foreign trade. 

The list of 2,500 products on which 
cuts will be discussed includes pottery, 
passenger autos, chemicals, textiles, toys, 
whisky, wines, chinaware, watches, 
clocks, cutlery, lead, zinc, nickel, oil, 
cattle, sheep, wool, fruits, filberts, cer- 
tain kinds of cheese, many other articles. 
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Business and farm groups affected are 
strongly objecting. Manufacturers of 


watches, pottery and textiles, nut grow- . 


ers, and coal and oil companies were 
among the first to protest. 

Actually, the concessions that are 
granted to other countries are likely to 
be less sweeping than those made in the 
two earlier rounds since 1945, when 
Congress authorized tariff reductions of 
as much as 50 per cent. On the average, 
the rates have been reduced only 22 per 
cent and theoretically could go down 
another 28 per cent, under the law. In 
many instances, however, the full reduc- 
tion that is considered practical, from a 
political and economic standpoint, al- 
ready has been placed in effect. 

A search for other ways to meet the 
“dollar gap” problem, therefore, is being 
made. Europe now spends around 4 bil- 
lion dollars more a year than she earns. 
That’s roughly equal to the amount of 
Marshall Plan aid. Even when that aid 
ends, Europe’s dollar shortage will still 
be from 1.5 to 2.5 billion, unless a solu- 
tion can be found. 

Paul G. Hoffman, head of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, says 
that, to earn the dollars she needs, 
Europe will have to sell 400 million dol- 
lars more of competitive goods in this 
country. 

Such an import flow cannot easily be 
brought about. As an example of what 
might happen, the case of textiles is used 
by officials. Suppose that, as part of the 
400 million, textile imports are increased 
by 75 million dollars a year. The ques- 
tion is asked: What would be the effect 
on the U.S. textile industry—on the 
workers it employs, on the capital in- 
vested in it, and on the communities 
dependent on it? 

In the studies soon to be initiated by 
Mr. Gray and others, the probable effect 
on various U.S. industries of bringing in 
competitive imports is to be surveyed. 
These studies also will explore ways of 
encouraging European countries to sell 
in the U.S. more goods of types that will 
not be upsetting to industry in this 
country. 

Alternative courses of action for the 
United States, in the event that imports 
cannot be increased to the extent urged 
by Mr. Hoffman, are to be weighed. 

Stopping Marshall Plan aid to Europe 
in 1952 and putting nothing in ‘its place 
could bring a decline of 2 or 3 billion 
dollars a year in U.S. exports, officials 
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U. S. competitors worry 
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say, with especially severe blows to 
producers that are dependent on the ex. 
port market. Growers of cotton, wheat 
and tobacco and manufacturers of such 
articles as machine tools, motor trucks, 
tractors, farm machinery, and office ap- 
pliances would be hurt. At the other end, 
European countries, suddenly deprived 
of essential goods from U.S., also would 
be hard hit. 

To avoid a drastic decline in exports. 
new ways of getting dollars into the 
hands of foreign countries, so that they 
can continue to buy U.S. goods, are be- 
ing studied. 

In some circles, the Military Aid Pro 
gram is looked upon as a successor to 
the Marshall Plan. That program, how- 
ever, while helping to maintain employ- 
ment in U.S., does not provide Europe 
with dollars that can be spent in this 
country for ordinary commercial goods. 

The only answer for the United 
States that can dodge painful adjust- 
ments, of the type that would be forced 
by greatly expanded exports or sharph 
reduced imports, appears to lie in big- 
scale foreign investment. This can take 
the form of public or private loans, pos- 
sibly geared in with the Government’ 
Point Four program of technical aid for 
development abroad. 

Any dollars sent to Latin America or 
Southeast Asia, the experts explain, are 
likely to find their way to Europe before 
returning to the United States. Those 
dollars can help to bridge Europe’s dol- 
lar gap, bolster U.S. exports, and lessen 
the pressure for a sudden increase in 
U.S. imports. The net result can be an 
expanded total of world trade, in which 
many nations will share. 

Some such long-range program of in- 
vestment, therefore, seems certain to en- 
gage the attention of any bipartisan com- 
mission that Congress or President Tru- 
man may set up. 
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POLITICS HURTS AID IN GREECE 


What U. S. aid has bought in 
Greece: Peace, but no end of 
poverty. Big job ahead is to clean 
up the mess. 

Tax evaders, boondoggling, 
unwieldy Government keep 
Greece nearly broke. Reforms are 
resisted, despite U. S. pressure. 

End of the civil war closes one 
phase of the Greek problem. But 
task of staving off Communism 
is far from over. 


Truman Doctrine in Greece, after 
three years, is up for revision. Ameri- 
cans are shifting their tactics, begin- 
ning to talk tough to Greek politicians 
who have blocked reform. 

Reason for the shift is that the U.S. 
effort to strengthen Greece against Com- 
munism has reached the end of its initial 
phase. The civil war is over; the Commu- 
nist-led guerrillas are crushed. Cost to the 
U.S. was a billion and a half dollars. 
American officials in Greece are deter- 
mined to see that U.S. aid in the months 
ahead goes into economic reconstruction, 
not down the ratholes of militarism, profi- 
teering and inefficiency. 

Base for constructive investment in 
Greece is lacking. Wealthy Greeks pro- 
tected by politicians are hoarding gold, 
speculating for big profits, evading taxes. 
Most Greeks are ragged and_ poorly 
housed; every fourth worker is unem- 
ployed. Much machinery remains idle; 
much land lies unplowed. 

American experts in Greece are aware 
of all this. They are warning Greek lead- 
ers to change their ways or face the eco- 
nomic collapse that will come if U.S. aid 
is sharply curtailed. 

Rebuilding Greece is a job that 
Americans are just starting. Of the dol- 
lars pumped into Greece so far, most 
went down the drain of civil war in arms 
and equipment for troops, or food for 

relief. Now U.S. experts are trying to 
divert aid dollars into productive chan- 
nels for Greek recovery. 

The Greek people, most of them, 
want to forget militarism and get to 
work, In free elections recently they gave 
a majority to three moderate parties 
pledged to reforms desired by the U.S. 
But they reckoned without their politi- 
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Reported from ATHENS 


cians, who set up a postelection Cabinet 
supported by the antireform group. 

U.S. intervention broke this political 
deal. The American Ambassador, Henry 
F. Grady, publicly told the politicians 
that only a stable and efficient Govern- 
ment “supported by the people” could 
expect to get U.S. investment aid. The 
Cabinet resigned. General Nicholas 
Plastiras, who favors a forgive-and-forget 
policy toward ex-guerrillas, formed a 
coalition Government of the moderate 
parties pledged to reform. 

The next step, U. S. officials agree, is to 
be the real test of the Truman Doctrine in 
Greece. The aim is to put through vital 
reforms that will spur constructive in- 
vestment and encourage Greek recovery 
with U.S. aid. In this task, U.S. experts 
and Greek reformers are up against a 
powerful group of Greeks who have prof- 
ited greatly from the lack of such reforms. 

The “Kolonaki crowd,” according to 
American experts, is a group of about 
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AID FOR GREECE... 
. needs aid from Greeks 


1,000 Greek families which controls 
about 90 per cent of the country’s liquid 
wealth. Ask an Athenian worker what 
ails his country and he probably will 
point to Kolonaki Hill, a lovely suburb 
that dominates the capital city. Its streets 
are lined with luxurious villas and mod- 
ern apartments of wealthy politicians, 
industrialists, traders, shipowners and 
landowners. 

Some members of these families live 
abroad in Egypt, Great Britain and the 
U.S., acting as bankers for those who re- 
main on Kolonaki Hill. Most of the 
Greek-owned 4-million-ton merchant ma- 
rine, one of the world’s largest, belongs 
to Kolonaki families. But many ships are 
registered under foreign flags, thus avoid- 
ing taxes and depositing earnings in 
Greek accouhts abroad. Many of the own- 
ers of ships registered in Greece have re- 
fused to pay taxes for the last two years, 
withholding payments until the Greek 
Government accepts terms for settlement. 
Their ships avoid Greek ports. 

Other members of the “Kolonaki 
crowd” control about 300 million dollars’ 
worth of capital needed for productive 
investment in Greece. About half this 
money has gone into the hoarding of such 
things as olive oil, normally Greece’s 
third most important export. Last year 
Greece had its second largest olive-oil 
output in history, but most of it went into 
the hands of speculators. Little was ex- 
ported. Prices soared so high within 
Greece that vegetable oil had to be im- 
ported with U.S. aid money. Loss in ex- 
port earnings is running into many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A building boom on Kolonaki Hill pro- 
vides another outlet for money seeking 
quick returns. Under an old Greek law, 
which U.S. experts want to have 
changed, construction cannot be taxed 
for eight years. As a result, wealthy 
Greeks are building luxury apartments 
on Kolonaki Hill while tens of thou- 
sands of Greeks in the North are home- 
less and many more live in taxable war- 
shattered huts. 

In industry, output is only 70 per cent 
of capacity because wealthy Greek in- 
vestors are not interested in 10 to 12 per 
cent profits on long-term investments 
when they can earn 16 per cent legally in 
short-term loans and up to 50 per cent 
per year for illegal speculative loans. 
Textile manufacturers, for example, tell 
American experts privately that, with 
little new investment, they could easily 
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AMBASSADOR GRADY 


produce low-cost clothing for Greece's 
millions of ragged farmers. But added 
output would require lower prices; new 
money thus invested would eam only 
about 15 per cent. They prefer to earn 
up to 50 per cent in luxury output. 

Conditions like these are protected 
largely by the existence of an inefficient 
Government built up by the patronage 
system in a country filled with scores of 
personal political parties. 

The Greek Government, as it now 
stands, is an enormous structure. Specu- 
lators and wealthy profiteers, according 
to American officials, are able to drain 
off much of the wealth of the country 
through a poorly paid bureaucracy. 

Tax evasion is easy for speculators 
and middlemen. Less than 15 per cent of 
Greece’s budget revenue this vear will 
come from income taxes. Less than 25 
per cent comes from all direct taxes. 
Main tax burden is on the poor through 
consumer sales taxes, excise taxes and 
the like. Retail prices are so high above 
production costs that there is little incen- 
tive to increase production efficiency. 

The tax system is further complicated 
by taxes collected by the Government for 
the benefit of third parties such as pen- 
sion funds and private charitable insti- 
tutions, some of them worthy causes, 
some the property of politicians who once 
held power. Grain arriving at one port 
is taxed for a welfare fund for stevedores. 
Taxes on some imports provide “over- 
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Dollars haven‘t bought efficiency 


time pay” for customs employes, whether 
they work overtime or not. 

When a Greek mails a letter, he pays 
a tax into a mutual-aid fund for postal 
employes. When he gets a prescription 
frlled in a drugstore he pays two taxes, 
one for a physicians’ fund and another 
for pharmacists’ pensions. Every legal 
document requires a payment of a tax 
that goes to a lawyers’ welfare fund. 
American experts have sought to get a 
new tax system for Greece, but, so far, 
the effort has been blocked by the “Ko- 
lonaki crowd” and Greek politicians. 

Greek Government spending of 400 
million dollars this year amounts to al- 
most a third of the country’s national in- 
come. About two fifths of the budget is 
being spent on Greece’s Army of 147,000. 
Now that the civil war is over, American 
experts are insisting that this Army be 
cut back to 80,000 men. 

Throughout the Government, _politi- 
cians have made rules for their own bene- 
fit. Higher-level Government officials, for 
example, get cash bonuses for attending 
committee meetings. As a result, commit- 
tees meet continually. U.S. officials say 
Greece could operate more efficiently if 
Government pay rolls were slashed by one 
third. And more efficient Government is 
vital if Greece is to avoid economic ruin. 

Drachmas, not just dollars, are 
needed to get Greece on its feet. Mar- 
shall Plan money, the counterpart funds 
of drachmas made available by the sale 
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MODERN MACHINES 


of U.S. aid supplies to Greeks, is going 
begging in Athens for want of reliable 
takers. In two months, 2,900 applicants 
wanted to borrow at the Marshall Plan 
rate of 5 to 6 per cent, but most turned 
out to be speculators or firms seeking 
cash for luxury’products. For every dol- 
lar loaned to pay for imported ma- 
chinery, someone in Greece must put up 
an equivalent amount of drachmas to pa\ 
local construction costs. Greeks prefer te 
use drachmas for quick profits. 

U.S. plan for Greek recovery is 
based on a big investment program de- 
signed to boost Greek exports and re- 
duce Greek imports. So far, export eam- 
ings cover less than one third of Greek 
imports. Investment plans made by 
Americans and approved by _ Greeks 
called for expenditures of 600 millior 
dollars in U.S. aid and 500 million dol 
lars’ worth of Greek drachmas for the 
construction of power plants, textile mills 
food-processing plants and other fac 
tories. But the spending of an inefficient 
Government leaves no drachmas for in 
vestment. 

Outcome in Greece, thus, depends ot 
Greeks, not Americans. Vital reforms 
along with U.S. aid, may get Greece 
out of the doldrums. Without reforms, 
however, U.S. may be faced with a 
failure in Greece, a choice of virtually) 
running the country or abandoning it to 
economic collapse and the return of the 
Communists. 
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an Blames U.S. for Troubles 


Japanese are beginning to 
speak out against U. S. rule. They 
want General MacArthur and his 
soldiers to go back home. 

Occupation, in its fifth year, is 
heading into deep trouble. Hard 
times, stifled trade, lagging pro- 
duction, all are traced to U.S. 


policies. 

Criticism is growing, coming 
into the open. It may force Amer- 
icans to overhaul the machinery 
for running Japan. 


U.S. occupation of Japan is turning 
sour. Japanese’ production is falling 
and unemployment is rising. These 
overcrowded islands are on the verge 
of an economic depression. And the 
United States is getting blamed for 
it all. 

Businessmen, labor leaders, farmers 
and politicians in Japan are clamoring 
for an end to military occupation or, at 
least, for a drastic shift in the policies of 
the U.S. officials who are really running 
Japan. 

All this is no surprise to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. He said in 
1947 that military occupation becomes 
self-defeating in three to five years. Now, 
in the fifth year after V-J Day, the tide 
of Japanese public opinion is beginning 
to turn against the occupation. 

Public-opinion polls still make the U. S. 
* among 
the Japanese people. Russia is far down 
the list. But Japanese Communists are 
saying that the U.S. plans to keep Japan 
in the status of a colony. And a 1,000- 
mile tour of Japan by a regional editor of 
U.S. News & World Report discloses a 
trend of bitter criticism of U.S. policy 
toward Japan that is growing rapidly. 

Japanese view, briefly, is this: 

Businessmen say that Japan needs free- 
dom to trade with Communist China 
more than it needs U.S. aid. A policy 
of deflation ordered by the U.S., as they 
see it, is driving Japan to “economic 
suicide.” 

Labor leaders complain that the labor 
policies of the U.S. authorities here are 
driving Japanese workers into the arms of 
the Communists. 
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Reported from TOKYO 


Farmers say the U.S. is dumping 
wheat in Japan without regard for in- 
ternal food prices. They fear bankruptcy. 
Farm production in Japan is lagging. 

Intellectual leaders are campaigning 
against American plans to retain military, 
air and naval bases in Japan. They favor 
“neutrality” for Japan in the East-West 
conflict; public opinion supports them. 

Trouble in Japan, thus, is turning 
quickly into trouble for the U.S. General 
MacArthur, for three years, urged an 
early peace treaty for Japan, but such a 
treaty was blocked by Russia’s demand 
for a veto at a peace conference. As a 
result, U.S. military authorities remain 
the real rulers of Japan. 

American officials in Japan control 
Wages, prices, rations, taxes and trade. 
They are practically writing the Japanese 
Government’s budget. In theory the 
Japanese Government runs a large part 
of the country’s affairs; in fact, most 
decisions and orders come from General 
MacArthur’s headquarters. “Whenever I 
want to declare a dividend or open a new 
branch,” complained an Osaka banker, 
“I must run to Tokyo to get permission 
from the U.S. officials.” 

Criticism of the occupation is increas- 
ing rapidly. About one third of the 4 mil- 
lion small business firms in Japan em- 
ploying fewer than 30 persons closed 
their doors or merged with larger firms 
during 1949. Spokesmen for this group 


blame U.S. policies. Most larger firms 
are worried by trade restrictions on Japan 
imposed by Americans. 

Ban on China trade is most unpop- 
ular. Japan’s exports to Communist China, 
by U.S. order, are limited to certain con- 
sumer goods. Dozens of businessmen and 
industrialists throughout Japan, ques- 
tioned privately by a U.S. News & World 
Report editor, said they would rather 
have freedom to trade with Communist 
China than a continuation of U.S. aid to 
Japan. The only one who said he pre- 
ferred continued U.S. aid was a cotton- 
textile manufacturer whose future 
perity depends on cotton purchased with 
U.S. aid dollars. 

As Japanese businessmen see it, their 
only hope of earning their own way, of 
getting along Without U.S. aid, which has 
totaled more than 2 billion dollars since 
V-J Day, lies in trade with China. While 
U.S. authorities ban the bulk of such 
trade for the Japanese, Great Britain has 
recognized Communist China and British 
traders are taking over business Japan 
hoped to get. For lack of this business, 
Japanese industries are reducing output 
and trimming pay rolls. 

All over Japan, warehouses are chock- 
full of goods containing one or more of 
the 600 kinds of materials on the U.S. 
“black list” of goods to be kept out of 
Communist China. One manufacturer is 
stuck with 20 locomotives built especially 
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OCCUPIED JAPAN 
. on the verge of depression 
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THE JOBLESS 


Hard times are sabotaging good will toward the U. S. 


for China. A major steel company is cut- 
ting production to a fraction of capacity 
because it cannot get permission to fill 
orders for heavy steel rails to China. 

Credit restrictions and other controls 
imposed under the plan drafted by a 
Detroit banker, Joseph Dodge, sent to 
Japan last year by President Truman, also 
irk Japanese businessmen. This plan 
forces the Japanese Government to take 
in 30 per cent more in taxes and other 
revenues than it spends, using the sur- 
plus to retire the national debt. Private- 
industry credits also are reduced. The 
aim was to curtail domestic buying 
power and consumption in order to 
boost exports. 

Result of this policy, according to the 
Japanese, is to ruin small and medium- 
sized businesses while sinking money that 
might be used for the expansion of suc- 
cessful export industries into a process 
of deep deflation. An Osaka banker said 
it is “absurd to retire the national debt 
at this rate under conditions now prevail- 
ing in Japan—we can't afford such a 
managed depression.” A Kobe steel pro- 
ducer said the Dodge plan “might work 
in the U.S., but certainly is a road to 
ruin for Japan.” 

Labor difficulties are becoming acute 
and the labor leaders blame the U.S. 
authorities. An anti-Communist organiza- 
tion, Mindo, succeeded in capturing con- 
trol of most of the unions of Government 
workers from the Communists. Recently 
an arbitration board recommended wage 
increases for these workers. General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters, however, while 
admitting that Government workers are 
underpaid, rejected the proposed wage 
increase and ordered the unions to cancel 
their plans to strike. A Mindo leader 
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said: “If we cannot satisfy the reasonable 
demands of the workers, we will lose 
control of the unions and the Communists 
will take over. They will lead strikes 
whether MacArthur likes it or not.” 

Low farm prices now are beginning 
to sabotage much of the good will that 
the U.S. officials earned among the farm- 
ers by a_ successful land-reform plan. 
Farm incomes have dropped sharply dur- 
ing the last six months because of duty- 
free imports of wheat. The Japan Farm- 
ers’ Union recently appealed to General 
MacArthur to limit U.S. food imports to 
the minimum needed to meet Japan's 
deficit. Farmers are also protesting the 
new tax laws written by Americans. 





JOSEPH DODGE 
The budget’s balanced but unpopular 


Recently, a mob of farmers attacked a 
rural tax office. 

Political unrest is rising out of the op- 
position to U.S. plans for permanent 
military bases in Japan. A group of 60 of 
Japan’s foremost educators, scientists and 
intellectual leaders, supported by virtu 
ally all of the political parties outside the 
Government majority and many _ indi 
viduals within the Government, is th 
core of this opposition. They also oppose 
a separate peace treaty between Japa 
and the U.S. Shigeru Nambara, the 
conservative president of Tokyo Univer 
sity, leads a group that is attacking th 
Government’s purge of left-wing and 
Communist teachers as being similar to 
the police-state methods of Japanese mil: 
tarists before the war. 

So far, the rising opposition to U.$ 
occupation policies among Japanese ha 
not turned into anti-American sentiment 
Japanese argue only that the U.S. i 
defeating its own interest by such poli 
cies, that a deep depression in Japai 
would hurt the U.S. economy as wel 
They want more freedom to trade wher 
they can, particularly in Communis 
China, more authority for Japanese, les 
interference in Japanese affairs by U.S 
officials, a policy of “neutrality” for Japa 

U. S. problem is how to win Japa 
as a useful and willing ally, not as a bank 
rupt and reluctant dependency. America 
military men in Tokyo want to keep U.S 
forces in Japan indefinitely as a guarante 
that Japanese bases will be available t 
the U.S. if war comes with Russia. Bui 
rising opposition to U. S. occupation poli 
cies among Japanese is leading mal 
American political and economic expert 
to urge a drastic overhaul of U.S. polid 
in Japan. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


BERLIN....PRAGUE....LONDON....TOKYO.... 





>> People in Western Germany, after 5 years of occupation, are letting their 
U.S., British and French masters know very plainly it's time for a change. They 
say they've had enough of a policy that kicks them one day, kisses them the next. 
Fuss over a song, over revival of the old German national anthem, "Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles," points up both German nationalism and the Allies' dilemma. 
West Germans, naturally, want freedom to govern themselves. They want an 
end to restrictions. But they want U.S. troops to stay, U.S. aid to continue. 
Occupiers still can't agree on how much freedom and power to give West Ger- 
mans. Old fears of what a strong Germany might do worry the French, especially. 








>> In Berlin and in Bonn, what's happening is that German officials, led by 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, are again putting the squeeze on the Allies. 

Big Three meeting is the occasion. Adenauer is simply building up pressure 
for the May sessions in London of U.S., British, French Foreign Ministers. 

These are the things Adenauer wants: Control of West Germany's foreign 
affairs: guarantee that Allies will defend West Germany; promise that ultimately r 
West Germany will be in the Atlantic Pact; modification of French plans for the 
Saar; end of production curbs on German steel and shipbuilding. 

Adding to the Adenauer pressure, hints are again coming from Moscow that 
Russia may sign a separate peace with East Germany, pull out Soviet troops. 

Prospect is that Allies, under all these pressures, may go quite a way to 














remove remaining ceilings on German industry, but stall on most of Adenauer's 
political demands. Next step is to get West Germany into Council of Europe. 

As for Soviet maneuvers, separate peace with East Germany is probable, but 
Soviet troop withdrawal is not, even if promised. Moscow doesn't trust Germans. 





>> It was Chancellor Adenauer himself who stirred up the fuss about the old 
German national anthem, "Deutschland Ueber Alles." This is what happened: 
Welcomed to Berlin by throngs of Germans on his first official visit, Adenauer 








invited an audience to join in singing one verse of the old song, a verse that 
emphasizes German unity. The audience responded with enthusiasm. They had never 
been free to sing that verse since pre-Hitler days. But the Allies frowned. 
"Bad taste," the British said. "Heard it before--too often," the French 
said. U.S. officials said nothing publicly, just hoped it would all blow over. 






















Actually, Adenauer was angling for Berlin votes for his party while stirring 
up nationalistic feelings in Berlin and, he hoped, in East Germany generally. 


>> U.S.-Czechoslovak break in relations isn't what Prague is primarily up to. 
Familiar routine--spy charges against U.S. officials--has deeper purpose. 
(over) 
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Real purpose of Communists in Prague is to consolidate their hold on the 
country. Spy charges against U.S. are used to convince Czechoslovaks that their 
Government has no choice but to build up police, employ terror when necessary, 
go ahead with the Moscow program of cleansing Army, liquidating capitalists. 

Attacks on U.S., thus, are primarily for home consumption. 

Break with U.S. may follow, as it did in Bulgaria, but as a by-product. If 
U.S. wearies of insults, wants to break, that's all right with the Communists. 











>> Purge of some sort appears to be going on inside Soviet Russia. From bits 

and pieces of information assembled in Berlin and London..... 

Armed forces seem to be going through a shakeup. This may account for the 
deaths of 15 high-ranking generals and admirals within the last six months. 

Industrial managers, including some in vital sectors, are under unusually 
heavy fire from the Communist press for inefficiency. 

Communist Party itself is under attack from the top, charged with corrupt 
practices. About half of all regional party secretaries have been fired recently. 

Volunteers for Communist jobs, at the same time, are dragging their feet. 
Youth organization, supposed to recruit and train young hopefuls, is lagging. 

Five-year plan isn't being rushed through in four years, either. Idea of 
the speedup, widely advertised last year, now is quietly being dropped. 

Trained, enthusiastic man power has apparently become a major problem for 
Premier Stalin. Need for top Communists abroad creates problems at home. 

These are all signs that the early revolutionary fervor of the Communists 
in Russia has faded. Now Stalin has to use police, strong-arm methods where 
once he could count on the almost religious zeal of all Communist Party members. 




















>> In Tokyo, idea is spreading that U.S. ought to help ease China's famine. 
Food stockpiles in Japan are the biggest on record=--4.5 million tons. 
Gift of a million tons to China, experts figure, won't endanger Japan. 
Effect throughout Asia, it's argued, would be to put Communists on a spot 
and give U.S. prestige a tremendous boost in places where it's needed most. 
Without U.S. aid, evidence is famine will kill several million in China. 
Communists, though governing China, will duck responsibility for deaths, blame 
U.S. for refusing to share its surpluses with the starving Chinese. 














>> Chinese Communists, themselves, keep changing their story about the famine. 
First they said it was bad. Then they said it was all under control. Next they 
said it was not an emergency, after all, at least nothing they couldn't handle. 
But the other day they began hush-hush talks with missionaries in Peiping. 


>> Facts about the famine, documented by refugees and others, are these: 
Climax is next 60 days. After that, new crops will come along. Until then, 
imports of at least 1 million tons are needed. Communist stockpiles can't meet 
needs of this size. Communist transport can't handle big tonnages fast, either. 
No Russian help is in sight, or even talked of by Communists. Famine area in- 
volves 40 million people. Of these, 7 million are near starvation now. Drought, 
flood, civil war have combined to cut China's rice and grain crop by 6 million 
tons, hitting 10 per cent of China's cultivated acreage. Hardest hit is Eastern 
China. Farmers have had to eat their seed grain. They're leaving, if they can. 
Outlook: China's 1950 famine may equal that of 1878, when 10 million died. 
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But you can’t mistake “RAZORS” for “RACERS” on Disc Edison Voicewriter 





Get Extra Hours This Easy Way 


WITH THE AID OF EDISON’S EXCLUSIVE 


You save valuable time... your secre- 
tary helps you more... office output 
steps up its pace... with Disc Edison 
Voicewriter. 

It’s the one machine that gives you 
the time-saving of machine dictation and 
gives your secretary the understanding of 
direct dictation. Your thoughts reach 
paper without delay, without mistakes — 





Executives save as much as a month a 
year when they replace old-fashioned han- 
dling of communications with the modern 
Disc Edison Voicewriter. Secretaries are 
freed for “junior executive” duties. 





more work accomplished, more easily. 
Clearly Defines S, F, Z, TH Sounds 
Edison’s exclusive Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action gives “clear picture” transmission 
to words having those s, f, 2, th sounds 
that ordinarily give so much trouble. 


Because Edison reproduces a thousand 
more cycles per second—you can dictate 
in relaxed comfort... your secretary can 





Compact Disc Edison Voice- 
writer is expressly built for 
office dictation and is portable, 
too — but with no sacrifice of 
understandability. 





"CLEAR PICTURE” 


COMMUNICATION 


match your speed with less effort, less 
strain, fewer errors. 

No other instrument matches Edison un- 
derstandability—only Edison has Ear- 
Tuned Jewel-Action. 

Write us for the helpful free booklet, 
“How to Simplify Your Daily Life.” Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated 
50 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


, 


For free demonstration, 
phone “EDIPHONE” in your 
city or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. 
In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 














Much of the cement produced in 
the United States comes from Allis- 
Chalmers kilns. In fact, all over the 
world there are cement plants de- 
signed by A-C and equipped with 
A-C processing machinery. 


Crushing rock for highways and 
construction- reducing ores for metal 
production is the work of A-C’s 
Hydrocone crusher. New sizes, new 


improvements, meet demand for high 


capacity, versatility, economy. 
Powering crushers, kilns, mills 
driving looms, machine tools, blow- 
ers, pumps—Allis-Chalmers electri¢ 
motors are known and respected 
throughout industry. Many types 
1 to 25,000 hp and more! 


Hydrocone is an Allis-Chalmers Trademark 


The world’s basic 
industries look 
to Allis-Chalmers for 
machinery of 
advanced design, 


sound construction. 








ODAY, you'll vet there faster, more comfort- 
abiy than ever before. 


Last year alone 60,000 miles of modern roads 
added new travel ease and safety to our nation’s 
onne P > ° . 
33 million miles of highway... 
Engineers planned smoother curves, gentler 
grades, broader lanes... 


Ton upon ton of crushed rock, concrete and 
steel poured from quarry, factory and mill—to 
give you sturdy bridges, long-life pavements. 


In the construction industry, all roads lead to 
Allis-Chalmers ... the world’s largest builder of 
cement-making machinery . . . supplier to steel 
mills of giant rolling mili motors, complete electric 
power generating equipment and control. 

This big producing company builds for every 
basic industry. Wherever you look today, you'll 
find A-C equipment has helped process nearly all 
the products that make up modern good living. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1388 South Oth Street, Milwaulcee 1, Wisconsin 


IS-CHALMER 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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GOVERNOR DEWEY ON 
BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: American foreign policy, the 
conditions under which it has succeeded and those 
under which it has failed are discussed by Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey of New York. He spoke 
in the third of a series of lectures on political 
science at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public 





and International Affairs at Princeton University. 

The first two lectures of the series were report- 
ed in U.S. News & World Report for Feb. 24, 
1950. The third, entitled ‘““Making Foreign Policy 
Under a Two-Party System,” is given below in 
abbreviated form. 








This country faces a crisis today in the conduct of 
its foreign affairs. 

The nature of the crisis is clear. Ten years ago, 
Nazi Germany was engaged in a program of world 
conquest at a time when the Soviet Union was osten- 
sibly at peace. Today, Nazi Germany and her allies 
have been defeated and the Soviet Union has openly 
taken over their program of world conquest. 

In addition to her own 200 million people, the So- 
viet has expanded the area of her control to the West 
by the internal and external conquest of more than 
100 million people in Central Europe, from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic. Her followers have conquered 450 
million of China’s people. As a result, Soviet Russia 
now dominates some 750 million people, or more than 
one third of the world’s two and a quarter billion 
people. 

Meanwhile, native Communist forces—some with 
Russian leadership—are actively engaged in expand- 
ing her conquests in every nation... 

By spending huge sums of money and by dint of 
great labors, we have won up to now a precarious 
stalemate in Western Europe... 

Our tentative success in preserving the freedom and 
independence of Greece and Turkey still does not 
guarantee the security of the Near East from the 
Soviet threat... 

Meanwhile, our atomic leadership has suffered the 
most serious impairment and the Fuchs case in Eng- 
land has demonstrated that even our progress toward 
producing the hydrogen bomb may also be fully 
shared by the Soviets. 

I am not here to assess blame for this desperate 
situation. I am here to discuss with you what we can 
do about it. Clearly, it is so grave as to require us to 
concentrate our whole effort as a nation toward its 
solution. The situation requires a supreme and unified 
effort commanding the best experience and brains in 
the country. 

I am profoundly convinced that American initiative 
can save our freedom and that of much of the world. 
But the hour is very late. 

I do not propose in this lecture to invent a new for- 


eign policy for the United States. Foreign policy is a 
continuing, developing thing. I do propose that as a 
nation we think clearly and act decisively in ten major 
respects and that we do so forthwith. 

| The first necessity is to reverse the ominously ris- 
ing trend toward isolationism in the United States. 

Such a movement can come only from ignorance of 
the catastrophic effects upon our way of life which 
will inevitably follow continued Soviet successes . .. 

It is a plain fact that if we should make the fatal 
error of choosing an isolationist course, we would then 
simply be following the advice of every agent of the 
Kremlin... 

With one third of the world conquered—much of it 
in the last five years—if another third should go in 
the next five years, even the most die-hard isolation- 
ists on the one extreme and the soft-headed left-wing- 
ers on the other would realize that America could not 
survive alone in a Communist world. 

We can, of course, just sit and wait for this to hap- 
pen. Then all America would be at least aroused to its 
peril. But then, it would be too late. 

Il The second thing we must do is to steer clear of 
the “happy thought” approach to foreign policy... 

We ... have the recent proposal by Senator Mc- 
Mahon to buy peace from Russia, by offering to pay 
her a large share of 50 billion dollars. This was pre- 
viously suggested by Mr. Henry Wallace who pro- 
posed to pay 5 billion dollars a year for 10 years. 

I have no doubt we could buy some very pretty 
words from Mr. Stalin for 5 or 10 or 50 billion dollars. 
But the word of a dictator is broken as easily as it is 
bought. We cannot buy peace either by ransom or 
tribute. It is a cruel delusion to lead people to believe 
it could be done. 

Another in the series of “happy thought” solutions 
comes from those who believe that all would be well if 
only we would break diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. Their argument is that 
our recognition implies their respectability and, more- 
over, that it provides a one-way street for Soviet spies. 

The latter may be true but should we save the Rus- 
sians the trouble of erecting an Iron Curtain? More- 
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Avoid both isolationism and idea that war must come, Republican leader 


advises — Insist on federation for Europe — Seek creative policy in 


Orient — Decide what U.S. wants, then go after it actively 


over, breaking relations would compel us to depend 
on third parties for all our relations with Communist 
countries. Worst of all, it would seem to many worried 
people throughout the world that we were depriving 
ourselves of all chance of working directly for peace 
and that we were slamming the door against peaceful 
solutions. 

Then there is the idea that all could be solved if the 
Big Three could just have a talk. That is a lovely idea, 
but I am afraid history will not deal too kindly with 
the occasions when Presidents of the United States 
have sat down to have a talk with the heads of other 
nations whether at Versailles, Teheran, Yalta or Pots- 
dam... 

Even if such a conference were to be held after the 
most exhaustive exploration and careful preparation, 
there is no assurance it would be successful. Mean- 
while, high hopes would rise in the breasts of men 
everywhere and mankind would wait breathlessly for 
every word from the meeting. If definitive solutions 
were not reached, a sense of disillusionment would 
follow and even a sense of doom. It would be taken as 
a sign that, all other methods having been exhausted, 
war was inevitable. 

Sometimes it is as important to avoid doing bad 
things as it is to do good things. Historically, we have 
been most successful in foreign affairs when we have 
conducted them through customary channels by 
trained diplomats. 

The belief that any single “happy thought” solution 
would bring an end to the cold war and peace to the 
world should be avoided like the plague. 

Surely, no suggestion should be overlooked and no 
possibility omitted from study and possible action. 
But there is no substitute for the hard labor of experts 
with a lifetime of training, working patiently and with 
devotion in the cause of peace. There is no substitute 
for strength, competence, patience and determination. 


War Is Not Inevitable 


lll. . . Fatalistic acceptance of the inevitability of 
war is the one thing most likely to bring it on. 

Wars usually occur when one nation believes it can 
win a quick and easy victory, as Germany hoped to 
do in the last three wars she started. War is not nor- 
mally launched against a powerful nation ready 
to defend itself . . . Of course, no prudent man can 
believe that war is impossible but, in the same way, 
no wise man would propose ‘it or assert its inevitabil- 
ity. 

Our purpose must be to make it clear to any 
aggressor that there can be no limited risks in a war 
against the free world; that the risks of atomic war- 


fare are total and that, regardless of what damage 
might be done to us, instant and terrible retaliation 
would be exacted. 

Obviously, war might occur if the members of the 
Politburo should face such serious internal difficulties 
that they believed war to be the only means of keep- 
ing themselves in power. But, for the moment, they 
are justified in assuming that they are winning the 
world without war. If their conquests should be 
stopped, they would still have large enough areas to 
consolidate to keep them very busy for a long time... 


Waiting for U.S. to Collapse 


Those who believe in the inevitable war should re- 
member that the entire Soviet program is based upon 
the conviction that American economic and political 
collapse must come. When it does not come, they will 
be required to reorient their entire program, always 
provided we have been successful in the meantime in 
preventing them from taking the rest of the world. 

We are buying time with our billions of dollars of 
foreign aid and our billions for defense. If we are 
faithful to our commitments and to the cause in 
which we believe, we have a right to hope that time 
is On our side. 

IV To win the cold war, we must put our whole 
strategy on a new basis . . . Among other things, we 
urgently need to know what is going on in the world 
far better than we know it today. To be blunt, I be- 
lieve our intelligence system is wholly inadequate for 
a country facing the dangers and responsibilities be- 
fore us. 

I was appalled to see the dissipation of our intelli- 
gence contacts and sources following the end of the 
war. This was just part and parcel of the Administra- 
tion’s light-hearted attitude of the postwar days 
toward our relations with Russia. 

We have made a start with a Central Intelligence 
Agency on the long and painful job of rebuilding... 

Obviously, the atomic explosion in Russia caught 
us completely off guard. Our structure of defense was 
at least in large part based on a grave miscalculation. 
We have been living in a fool’s paradise based on the 
belief that we had a monopoly of atomic power. We 
cannot afford to have another such failure of our 
sources of information. Some able men have been en- 
listed by the Agency, but it must be immensely 
strengthened. The safety of the whole cause of free- 
dom depends upon it. 

V ... Our propaganda efforts should be enormously 
intensified in an effort to reach the enslaved peoples 
of Russia and her satellite subjects. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Communist empire sprang from Marxist 
propaganda and is peculiarly sensitive to propa- 
ganda. It is only necessary to note the fantastic pre- 
cautions the Kremlin takes to deny all foreign con- 
tacts to its people to realize what it most fears... 

VI Intelligence and propaganda are, of course, 
merely tools. They must be directed to great ends. As 
a nation, we must decide what it is we want and then 
pursue it by every course and means available. 

During the first World War we said we wanted 
nothing and nothing is what we got. In the second 
World War again we said we wanted nothing for our- 
selves and again nothing is what we got. 

At other times in our history we have known what 
we wanted and got it. Consider the War of 1812. The 
actual hostilities were indecisive and often humiliat- 
ing for us. But at the peace conference which 
produced the Treaty of Ghent, the United States 
won a very advantageous frontier with Canada and 
all the other national objects for which we had 
fought. That was a war we did not win but we won 
the peace. 

During this last war, it was Russia who knew ex- 
actly what she wanted. The Soviet was represented 
by able, ruthless men who usually got exactly what 
they wanted or a large portion of it, including a very 
advantageous split of Austria, a similar split of Ger- 
many, an isolated Berlin, an agreement to huge repa- 
rations from Italy, and wholesale spoliation of Ger- 
many, Austria and Manchuria. She also acquired a 
third of Korea as well as a dominant position in Port 
Arthur, Dairen, the Chinese Eastern and South Man- 
churia railroads and other objectives. 

As for us, wanting nothing, or to put it another way, 
not knowing what we did want, we have again got 
nothing but a bad peace and a rapidly shrinking free 
world. It is time for us to know what we want and to 
go after it. 

Our objectives need not, indeed they should not, 
be selfish or material. But they must be real, they 
must be clearly defined and universally understood, 
at least by our own representatives. They must 
serve not only our own security but the cause of a 
free world. 

I cannot make it too plain that if we do not sub- 
stantially determine the course of events, then events 
will be determined by others at our expense... 


For a United Europe 


VIl With decisive action in the six areas I have dis- 
cussed, we will be prepared to translate the objectives 
of our foreign policy into reality. 

One basic objective should be a United States of 
Europe. For some unaccountable reason, both this na- 
tion and the nations of Europe have backed into this 
entire subject with an appalling lethargy. It is still not 
clearly defined in relation to our program of aid to 


Europe... 
The 270 million people of free Europe are nearly 
twice as many as we have in the United States .. . If 


they remain separated by tariffs, national rivalries, 
with trade impeded by unstable currencies, the future 
of Europe is dark. But with economic unity, stable 
currency and joint military defense, Europe could 
also achieve political unity . .. A united Europe is a 
cornerstone of a free world. 

Vill The next imperative among our foreign-policy 
objectives is that we stop regarding the continuous 
Red successes in Asia with the calm of a Buddha con. 
templating his navel. 

The fantastic reversals of official attitude which 
have been forced upon our countrymen concerning 
the Far East and particularly China, during the short 
space of five years, would be ludicrous if they were 
not tragic... 


Policy Since Yalta 


There is no sense now endeavoring to assess which 
of two Presidents or five Secretaries of State or what 
other individuals or factors were responsible. The 
simple fact is that from Yalta on we never made a 
real try to help those who had stood with us in our 
darkest hour . .. We treated the Chinese leaders in a 
fashion which precisely suited the purpose of their 
conquering Communist enemies. 

Is all lost in the Far East? I hope not. At least we 
have had the decency not to rush in to recognize 
China’s Communist conquerors. The basic economic 
difficulties brought on by 15 years of war which un- 
dermined Chiang now harass his Communist suc- 
cessors on the mainland. Free governments exist in 
Korea, Japan, Indonesia, and around the fringe of 
China on the mainland. We can take heart from the 
fact that bipartisan consultation on these problems 
will soon start. The safety of America cries out for a 
constructive policy and creative action in the Far 
East. 

Here almost any action is better than no action. But 
it is of the first importance that whatever action we 
take encourage a restoration of the faith of the peoples 
of the Orient in America. 

IX If our efforts for peace are to succeed, we must 
do still more. We must revitalize the Western tradi- 
tion of developing the underdeveloped areas of Asia 
and Africa... 

It is essential that the withdrawal of Western domi- 
nance in favor of native governments should not be a 
prelude to the establishment of a new and vastly worse 
Communist tyranny and exploitation. 

This is vital to our own self-interest in a hundred 
areas. Just for one example, if the Communists should 
gain control of the Belgian Congo, America would be 
cut off from the most important supply of the 
uranium ore upon which we depend for our atomic 
defense. 

American technical and industrial skill can create 
great strength and friendships in underdeveloped 
areas. American investments, with reasonable guaran- 
tees by both the American and native governments, 
pursuant to the President’s Point Four program, seem 
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essential to the continuing progress of the develop- 
ment of the world... 

X The greatest need of our foreign policy is im- 
mediate and sincere restoration to a genuine bipar- 
tisan basis . . . If this is to be achieved, it requires a 
radical improvement in the attitude of both the 
Democratic National Administration and sections of 
the Republican Party. 

Politics should “‘stop at the water’s edge,” and if it 
does not do so soon, I doubt if we will long own the 
water’s edge... 

For many months now, in the face of a world 
situation that is increasingly perilous, bipartisanship 
in foreign policy has been a shadow instead of a 
reality ... 

I am glad to see that the President now appears to 
be returning to co-operation after a grave and dis- 
heartening lapse... 

To any sincere offer of bipartisanship at a time like 
this, the Republican Party must, of course, respond. 
In the past six critical years and through two presi- 
dential campaigns I have worked hard and made sub- 
stantial sacrifices for genuine bipartisanship. I have 
seen that where and when it has been competently 
and sincerely practiced—as in the European Re- 
covery Program—there has been unity, strength and 
a good measure of success. 

Where the Administration has put partisan concern 
first, there has been disunity, weakness and failure. 
This, in turn, has led to a resurgence of isolationism 
and opened the door to attacks upon the personnel 
and policies of the Department-of State... 

Meanwhile, before any Republican rejoices at the 
possible shipwreck of the foreign policy of the Demo- 
cratic Administration, he should remember that we 
are all in the same boat. 

At the same time, the Democrats should remember 
that the Administration invited trouble by allowing 
bipartisan co-operation to deteriorate and they should 
not forget that it was their own party which has had 
to clean out a large collection of its own undesirables. 


Need for Co-operation 


The world situation calls for largeness of spirit in 
our national leadership. It requires that within our 
two-party system the leaders must be willing to work 
together when the nation is exposed to external perils 
even though they disagree and may contest vigorously 
on domestic issues. 

At best, bipartisan foreign policy is not easily 
achieved. Clearly, a better and firmer system of co- 
operation can and must be devised and firmly estab- 
lished at least for the duration of the “cold war.” 

Consultation should certainly take place before, 
not after, decisions in the shaping of policy are made. 
Bipartisanship cannot be merely a ratification of 
policies determined by one party and it should apply 
in all decisive areas of foreign policy, not merely in 
those where it is found convenient or politically ex- 
pedient. 








Bipartisan co-operation also implies, in the na- 
tion’s welfare, freedom fairly to criticize and to im- 
prove legislation. It must not mean that the Congress 
is reduced to the status of a rubber stamp. It requires 
a willingness on both sides to work together for great 
objectives and to rise above personal prejudices and 
irritations which inevitably flow from differences on 
domestic policy. 

To save the peace through our own efforts and with 
others in the United Nations requires our finest 
abilities and our highest patriotism. 


Hazard of Appeasement 


As we make progress in these 10 areas of action, 
we shall have avoided one great danger—the danger 
that our people will acquire a sense of frustration 
from the present stalemate and move into a mood of 
appeasement. But then we must be on our guard lest 
we fall prey to one of the strategic retreats which both 
Lenin and Stalin have described as part of the Com- 
munist technique. We could easily be trapped into 
what appeared to be a satisfactory settlement, while 
Communist forces move stealthily forward. 

Or our greatest danger may come 2 or 5 or 10 years 
from now when Stalin or Molotov consents to smile, 
to grant friendly interviews to roving journalists and 
politicians, assuring the world that all is well and 
that we should relax. If we do relax and abandon our 
weapons, our fate is already written in the history of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary and a dozen other 
countries. 

Some of the action I have called for in this lecture 
is being taken in whole or in part. But the total im- 
pact is inadequate both at home and abroad. A major 
reason for this is that domestic politics dominates the 
scene and our national capital conveys the impression 
of fiddling while freedom burns. 

The tone of our political affairs can only be set by 
the President himself. If politics is the theme of the 
executive branch of the Government in a time of 
world crisis, it is difficult to rebuke the Congress for 
flippant votes affecting Korea or aid to Britain, 
though they may do resounding damage around the 
world. 

If the survival of the American Republic in the 
midst of a perilous cold war be accepted by the Chief 
Executives as our major national purpose, then I am 
sure his efforts will receive unstinted support and co- 
operation from the vast majority of the American 
people and from both political parties. 

Greatness and a deep devotion to a desperately im- 
portant cause should dominate our National Govern- 
ment. As we move forward on every front, we should 
do so in the best tradition of the American political 
system. Our political system can be made to work as 
well in the winning of the cold war as it did in the 
winning of World War II. It can lead a troubled 
world through its period of greatest peril. 

Freedom is never won. It is only preserved from 
day to day by everlasting vigilance. 
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U.N. Secretary Lie, Proposing Personal Mission to Moscow, 
Steps Into Leadership Role After 4 Years of Cautious Neutrality 


> Trygve Lie (pronounced “Lee”), Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, is 
talking about a new mission to Moscow. 
Mr. Lie, bulky, industrious and congenial, 
has assigned himself to make the trip if it 
appears that this will help to soften inter- 
national disputes. He hopes he may be 
able to take some of the tensions out of 
the “cold war” and make the U.N. a 
more effective force for peace. 

In more than four years as U. N.’s chief 
administrative officer, Mr. Lie has seen 
a virtual blackout of the bright hopes that 
once surrounded the organization. He 
and others long have been disturbed and 
distressed. His term in office will expire 
in less than a year, and he wants to leave 
a better record behind him. 

Sailing for Europe, where he plans to 
see officials in London, Paris, The Hague 
and Geneva before tackling the masters 
of the Kremlin, Mr. Lie finds one formid- 
able obstacle that must be removed be- 
fore any progress can be made. This is 
the problem of whether the victorious 
Chinese Communists shall represent their 
country on the U.N. Security Council. 

China problem. Mr. Lie thinks the 
Chinese Communists should be seated 
and is trying to work out a solution on 
that basis. Until this is done Russia re- 
fuses to participate in U. N. proceedings. 
These are virtually at a standstill. 

Mr. Lie’s problem is to persuade seven 
of 11 member nations of the U.N. Secur- 
ity Council to approve his course. Five of 
them—Great Britain, Russia, Yugoslavia, 
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In the interests of a stronger United Nations . 
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India and Mr. Lie’s own Norway—have 
recognized the Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernment and presumably would vote to 
seat its representatives on the Security 
Council. But seven votes are necessary. 

In the United States such recognition, 
even on a de facto basis, is a political 
impossibility for the time being. How- 
ever, the U.S. will abide by the result if 
seven members vote the Communists in. 

France, another Security Council mem- 
ber, has not recognized the new Chinese 
Government and is unlikely to vote it a 
place on the Council, because of prob- 
lems in nearby Indo-China. That leaves 
Ecuador, Cuba and Egypt as targets for 
Mr. Lie’s unusual diplomacy. If he can 
win the votes of two of these three, the 
U.N. can get on with its work. 

England, reportedly, has been work- 
ing on Egypt to change her stand. And 
there have been indications that Ecuador 
is yielding. While in Paris, Mr. Lie hopes 
to work out an arrangement with the 
French by which the latter would concur 
in, although not vote for, the admission 
of the new Chinese regime. 

Mr. Lie’s plans have been denounced 
in some quarters as a form of appease- 
ment, which worries him not at all. As 
things stand, U. N. cannot go ahead until 
the Chinese Communists are seated. The 
Russians are unyielding on that question. 
And Mr. Lie, almost desperately, wants 
U.N. to go ahead. He has further plans. 

High-level conference. With the 
Chinese question out of the way, Mr. Lie 


... PENSIVE 


intends to propose a meeting of the Se. 
curity Council attended by the foreign 
ministers or heads of states represented. 
This will not be a particularly popular 
proposal in Washington. 

U.S. officials are fed up with the idea 
of talking with the Russians. There have 
been repeated conferences, with little 
or nothing accomplished, or with the 
Russians later distorting or disregarding 
any agreements that have been reached, 
American policy now is based not on 
conversations with the Kremlin but on 
building up situations of power, in which 
Moscow must vield to Western ideas. 

Mr. Lie, however, can invoke the rec- 
ord. It was agreed early in 1946 that 
the foreign ministers of. the Security 
Council states should meet every six 
months to discuss, in formal session, or in 
private, the principal problems of the 
U.N. Such meetings have not been held. 

Some, pessimistically, see little to be 
gained now from such a meeting. But 
Mr. Lie hopes that, with such high-level 
participants, the conference may pro- 
duce some new approach to atomic con- 
trol, disarmament, a police force and 
other issues that have been stalemated 
throughout U.N.’s history. 

Socialist. Mr. Lie, 53, a commanding 
figure—he stands 6 feet, 1 inch and 
weighs 230 pounds—is a Socialist who 
learned that doctrine early in life. 

When he was 6, his father, a carpen- 
ter, migrated to the U.S. and was not 
heard from again. The boy’s mother ran 
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, boarding house, patronized by work- 
men of numerous nationalities and left- 
ward tendencies. At the dinner table the 
hoy heard discussions of the Russian rev- 
olution of 1905, the Russo-Japanese war 
and Norway's break away from Sweden. 
Young Lie tried to read Marx and 
Engels but found them forbiddingly 
heavy going. However, he took an early 
interest in local politics, an interest much 
sharpened by a job he managed to get as 
office bov in the Norwegian Labor Party's 
headquarters. By the time he was 16, he 
was a party official. 

Meanwhile, a scholarship provided by 
a wealthy Norwegian provided him with 
a law degree. He rose rapidly in the 
party, largely in legal advisory capacities, 
supplemented by a boundless energy and 
enthusiasm in party organizational work. 

When the Nazis invaded Norway in 
1940, Mr. Lie was Minister of Shipping. 
He ordered Norway’s fleet of more than 
a thousand vessels into Allied ports, 
picked up his family and a few posses- 
sions and headed for Sweden. Near the 
border he caught up with the rest of the 
Cabinet and most of the Norwegian Par- 
liament. A meeting was held and the 
Cabinet was directed to take charge of 
Norwegian affairs, from exile. In London, 
Mr. Lie was made Foreign Minister. 

In that capacity, he attended the San 
Francisco Conference, at which the U.N. 
was organized, and was both vocal and 
active in its formative stages. His selec- 
tion as Secretary General was a compro- 
mise choice. There had been a deadlock 
caused largely by Russian objections to 
other men proposed for the post. 

Soviet representatives were favorable 
to Mr. Lie, however. It was recalled that 
in 1921, when the Norwegian Labor 
Party was linked, briefly, with the Com- 
munist International, Mr. Lie was one of 
a delegation that visited Lenin in Mos- 
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cow. Some suggested, too, that Russia 
might hope to bring pressure upon Mr. 
Lie by applying pressures on Norway, a 
neighboring country. Many thought Mr. 
Lie might turn out to be a bit pro- 
Russian. 

Instead, he has for the most part en- 
deavored to be impartial, to keep out of 
U.N.’s squabbles. And this has caused 
criticism from those who thought the 
Secretary General should be a leader and 
statesman, not just an administrator. 

Now, Mr. Lie apparently has come to 
the same conclusion. His effort to solve 
the problem of Chinese representation, 
and so reactivate U.N., is a forthright 
departure from his previous policy of 
careful and cautious neutrality. 

Mr. Lie’s five-year term in office ex- 
pires early in 1951. He has said with 
some emphasis that he is not a candidate 
for re-election. Friends say, however, 
that perhaps he could be persuaded to 
continue. 

The job carries with it a $20,000 un- 
taxed salary (about four times what he 
would make as a Norwegian Cabinet 
minister) and $20,000 in expense money. 
The U.N. also provides him with a com- 
fortable residence in Forest Hills, L. I. 
There he lives with Mrs. Lie and two 
daughters. 

The future. Mr. Lie hopes to visit 
Moscow in mid-May (unless events be- 
fore that time clearly show the mission 
would be useless). He wants to spend at 
least two days in conversations with 
Premier Joseph Stalin and other high 
officials of the Kremlin. Some think that 
the most Mr. Lie will be able to obtain 
is Russia’s return to U.N. participation 
—in her familiar obstructionist — role. 
Others hope for some abatement of the 
cold war. In any event, Mr. Lie’s peace- 
making activities will be closely watched 
by the entire world. 


-Official U. N. photos 
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an attempt to bring East and West together 









In the Heart of the Continent, 
Manitoba, Canada’s Central 
Province, is the natural location 
for complete coverage of the 
Canadian market. 


Consult the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce 
for economic and locational data 
pertinent to your business, possi- 
bilities of having goods manu- 
factured under contract or 
license, and the location of suit- 
able sales representatives. A 
detailed confidential report on 
transportation facilities, power, 
labor, etc., will be prepared at 
your request. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY,” 


containing general information, 
write on your busi- 

ness letterhead to 
Department 120 


DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 


LEGISLATIVE BUILDING 


WINNIPEG - MANITOBA - CANADA 











(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs) 
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MORE HOUSES: LESS CASH DOWN 


Homes on a Shoestring Make Debt Go Up 


Easy terms are attracting fam- 
ilies into the new-home market. 
Credit is beginning to cause of- 
ficial concern. 

Home-building splurge is ac- 
companied by a mortgage boom. 
Many buyers move in with little 
cash down and a long time to 


pay. 

Despite danger signs, most of- 
ficials see no real hazards in 
home loans thus far. Other things 
than easy credit are supporting 
the housing boom. 


The most spectacular housing boom 
in U.S. history is being conducted, 
more and more, on a shoestring. Easy 
credit, being made even easier by 
new Government aids, is bringing mil- 
lions of families with little cash into 
the new-house market—and generat- 
ing a record rise in mortgage debt. 

Down payments, for thousands of 
home buyers, already are a small frac- 
tion of the payments needed in any 
prewar period and are dropping further. 
One in each five buyers under Federal 
Housing Administration financing is pay- 
ing less than 10 per cent down. Many 
get by with only 5 per cent. And nearly 
half of the GI first-mortgage loans are 
being made now with no down payment 
at all. 

With home building at an all-time 
high, home loans contracted with little 
or no cash are rapidly increasing the 
total of mortgage debt owed by buyers, 
a debt now swollen to twice the level of 
four years ago. That total is about 37.7 
billion dollars, compared with 19.2 bil- 
lions after war’s end. It already is double 
the amount of home loans outstanding 
at the peak of the big building boom of 
the 1920s. 

Danger signs appearing in this rapid 
rise in home debt are starting to cause 
some official concern. For example, there 
are these warnings: 

Payments on a fast-growing mortgage 
debt, together with installment payments, 
which also are increasing, could compel 
reduction in consumer spending for food, 
clothing, recreation and other items. 
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Too-liberal credit could easily force 
building prices up again. 

Easier credit terms could lift home 
building far above the present rate, 
causing a quickly saturated market and 
then a sharp drop in activity that might 
contribute to a business slump within a 
few years. 

Inability of buyers with only small fi- 
nancial stakes in their homes to make 
monthly payments in a depression period 
also could lead to serious losses Ly lend- 
ers and Government, if foreclosures be- 
came necessary. 

These dangers all are being men- 
tioned now by some officials in Govern- 
ment. Each is being considered as a real 
threat in the shoestring boom. And each, 
if it materializes, will be important to the 
individual who has recently bought a 
home or who plans to buy or build. 

Signs of strength, however, appear 
in the present boom to outweigh most or 
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all of these dangers. In practical terms 
these signs are: 

Amount of home debt in relation tp 
incomes, though rising rapidly, is stil] 
below the prewar standard. The 37.7-bil- 
lion-dollar mortgage debt is equal to 195 
per cent of present personal incomes after 
taxes. That’s higher than any other post- 
war year but well below 1941, when 
home debt was 24.4 per cent of income. 
Ir 1929, that debt was 23.6 per cent of 
income. If incomes stay high, the relative 
amount of mortgage debt is not excessive 
by past standards. 

Monthly payments on the rising 
amount of home-mortgage loans are rela- 
tively low. Compared with personal in. 
comes, payments on that debt are 43 
per cent of all take-home pay. This ratio 
is the highest since 1940, but still lower 
than in any preceding year back to 1995. 
In 1932, for example, it was 7.9 per cent 
of income, while in prosperous 1929 it 
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was 3.4 per cent, still well above the 


present relative cost of retiring home 


Joans. 
Credit inflation, caused by easier 


housing credit, is not seriously threaten- 
ing another inflation of building costs. 
The supply of goods, including building 
materials, is ample. Commodity prices 
and building costs are fairly stable. The 
only real danger seen by many econo- 
mists who are in a position to judge is in 
the possibility that construction, the stock 
market, installment sales and a big Gov- 
ernment deficit could combine in future 
months to inject too much credit into the 
economy. 

More protection for both lenders and 
borrowers is another factor that tends to 
ofset the mounting size of mortgage 
debt. 

Lenders now have far more protection 
against loss than they had in the 1920s. 
FHA standards of construction, appraisal 
and credit rating have had a wide influ- 
ence in improving the quality of loans. 
Where risk of loss is greatest, loans often 
are protected by Government guarantee 
or insurance. One in every three houses 
costing less than $20,000 now gets that 
protection. In the event of business de- 
cline such mortgages, if defaulted, could 
be exchanged for Government bonds or 
made good with Government cash. Prop- 
erties would not necessarily have to be 
thrown on the market. Debt covered 
wholly or in part by FHA or GI aids al- 
ready amounts to 15 billion of the 37.7- 
billion total. 

Borrowers, too, are better protected 
against loss. In spite of the relatively 
large debt assumed now by new home- 
owners, monthly payments have been 
reduced by low interest rates, long ma- 
turities and less frequent use of second 
and third mortgages. Unemployment in- 
surance is becoming widely available to 
help meet these payments during short 
periods of unemployment. Then, too, 
there is the expectation that Government 
will come to the rescue in another slump, 
as in the 1930s. 

The GI Bill of Rights, in fact, provides 
that, when foreclosure is threatened, the 
Veterans’ Administration may pay the 
holder of the mortgage his unpaid bal- 
ance with interest and take over the loan. 
This provision is added protection to vet- 






















erans in case of widespread unemploy- 
ment. 

Demand for new homes, at the same 
time, is still far above normal. Recent es- 
timates by Commerce Department econ- 
omists show a deferred demand for 1.8 
million new homes. That backlog is con- 
sidered large enough to support building 
at close to 1949 levels for about three 
years. In addition, about 13.5 million vet- 
erans still have not used their GI home- 
loan privileges. And, as loans without 
down payment become easier to get, 
these veterans represent a vast potential 
market for supporting the housing boom. 
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On balance, then, strong elements ap- 
pear to outweigh the weaknesses in the 
housing boom at its present rate of activ- 
ity. Demand is not yet saturated and 
Government support programs give assur- 
ance to both lenders and borrowers. And 
the size of the present mortgage debt 
does not appear to be out of line with the 
level of personal incomes. 

What’s happening, however, points 
to a sharp increase in the total of mort- 
gage debt in the period ahead, as credit 
is eased further by recent action of Con- 
gress. A careful survey shows this: 

Easy credit lifted the housing boom to 
a new high rate in the first quarter of 
1950. In that period, builders started 
270,000 dwelling units, 50 per cent more 
than in the first quarter of 1948 and 
nearly 60 per cent above the first’ quar- 
ter of last year. That indicates a yearly 
building rate far in excess of 1948, when 
931,000 homes were begun, and of 1949, 
when 1,025,000 units were started. It is 
certain to be well above 1925—the peak 
year of the 1920s—when only 937,000 
homes were started. 

Government aids to home financing 
have just been liberalized again by Con- 
gress. The biggest loan that FHA will in- 
sure at 95 per cent of value, repayable 
over 30 years, has been increased from 
$6,000 to $9,500. Top interest rate on 
new FHA loans has been cut by 4% per 
cent, to 4% per cent. The maximum 
amount that VA will guarantee on its 4 
per cent loans to veterans has been lifted 
from $4,000 to $7,500, and the terms 
raised from a top of 25 vears to 30 vears. 
Federal dollars, moreover, now may be 
loaned directly to veterans for home pur- 
chases. In addition, another 250 million 
dollars has been authorized for Govern- 
ment purchases of mortgages from _pri- 
vate lenders, thus continuing the resale 
market for home loans. 

Supply of credit for home building, 
even without those new aids, has been 
more plentiful than at any time betore. 
Savings are piling up in lending institu- 
tions—banks, insurance companies, build- 
ing and loan concerns. Interest rates are 
lower than a vear ago, and lending firms 
are turning more and more to VA-guaran- 
teed loans as relatively safe 4 per cent 
investments. 

Now, with credit made even easier, 
indications are that the present record 
home-building boom will rise to sub- 
stantially higher levels in the period 
ahead. A building rate of 1.5 million new 
homes yearly, urged by the President's 
Economic Advisers, may be in sight. 

But, as the boom is stepped up with 
shoestring financing, the danger of an 
abnormal bulge in construction increases. 
If that boom, which now assists in sup- 
porting a high level of business activity, 
is followed by a sharp drop, easier credit 
at this time could help to pave the way 
for a serious business slump within the 
next few years. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


The First Five Minutes 


More can be done in the first 
five minutes after a FIRE starts 
than in the following five hours. 
The time fo fight a FIRE is 
when it is small. Stop FIRE... 
in the first five minutes...with 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 


opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 









AT A Practical STAIRLIFT 
LAST at a reasonable price 
Completely self-contained 
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The STAIRLIFT has been tested 
and approved by the District 
of Columbia (Engineer Dept. ) 







Send for free iliustrated booklet 


F. G. ARWOOD & CO., INC. 


2315 M St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 
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WHY UNION ORGANIZERS WORRY 


Recruits Scarce, Old Members Dropping Out 


Unions are finding it harder 
to get new members and to hold 
the ones they have. Days of easy 
organizing are gone. Unions’ own 
claims indicate that total mem- 
bership may be dropping. 

Unemployment is one reason. 
Resistance of unorganized work- 
ers is another. Membership drives 
in the South are bogging down, 
and Northern nonunion workers 
are slow to join up. 


Union membership, rising steadily 
since 1933, appears to be leveling off. 
Unions may have reached their peak 
strength for the next few years. Latest 
estimates indicate the unions may 
even be losing old members faster 
than they are gaining new ones. 

Losses can be traced largely to rising 
unemployment. The purge of left-wing 
unions that has been going on inside the 
CIO is a lesser factor. The CIO appears 
to be the chief loser, but the AFL also is 
feeling the trend. 

New members, meanwhile, are harder 
to get. Recruiting has reached the satura- 
tion point in some industries. Other 
groups of workers still are resisting 
unionization. Organizing efforts of the 
CIO and the AFL have made little head- 
way in the last year or so. 

White-collar groups and _ retail-trade 
employes offer the largest remaining 
fields for the union organizers, but 
union officials admit that recruiting of 
these workers is low. A number of in- 
dustries that are not highly organized 
have been singled out for special drives, 
but with little success. These include tex- 
tiles, food processing, lumber, furniture 
and household furnishings. 

The chart on this page shows how 
union membership is leveling off after a 
spectacular rise from 1933, when the 
total was about 3 million members. The 
Labor Department, using the unions’ 
own claims, now estimates that U.S. 
unions have somewhere between 14 and 
16 million members. Conflicting reports 
from unions made it impossible to pin 
down the 1948 and 1949 claims to spe- 
cific figures. The range of 14 to 16 million 
for these years appears in the chart as 
an average, at 15 million. 
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For 1947, however, the Labor Depart- 
ment showed the unions to be claiming 
15.6 million members. Thus, unions have 
lost 1.6 million members if 14 million is 
a correct present figure, or they have 
gained 400,000 if the 16-million figure is 
right. The latter figure is considered by 
many authorities to be too high. 

Union losses in membership are oc- 
curring in a number of industries. 

Electrical equipment is one. The left- 
wing Electrical Workers Union, before 
leaving CIO, lost about 100,000 mem- 
bers in this field, according to CIO 
figures. A new CIO union in this industry 
has taken over many of the left-wing 
group’s members, but there probably is 
a net loss of union strength. 

Rubber also has fewer unionists today. 
The CIO Rubber Workers admits a loss 
of 40,000 members, partly due to trans- 
fers of plants to smaller towns. 

Shipbuilding yards, with employment 
far below wartime levels, cost many 
members in both CIO and AFL unions. 

Shipping unions have fewer members 
now because of drastic reductions in the 
number of U.S. ships. This has hurt 
AFL and CIO seagoing and dock unions. 

Metal mining has reduced the num- 
ber of jobs, and thus cut into union 


A 


1933 





Source: BLS; 1918-49 is hg = estimates from unton sources 
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strength. Splitup of the former CIO Mine 
Mill and Smelter Workers added to the 
losses. 

Farm laborers are showing less inter. 
est in unions. AFL reported a sizable ye. 
duction in membership of the AFL Fam 
Labor Union. 

Glass workers, AFL, showed a loss 
of membership last year. 

The Teachers’ Union was another 
AFL affiliate reporting a smaller mem. 
bership between 1948 and 1949 con. 
ventions. 

Other AFL groups showing up with 
smaller memberships included cement 
workers, auto workers, metal polishers, 
stove mounters and State, county and 
municipal employes. 

Unorganized fields or partly organ- 
ized areas are being tapped by AFL and 
CIO in an effort to make up for these 
losses. 

Textile mills, especially in the South, 
continue as a big target for unions. This | 
industry is fairly well organized in the 
North, but is mostly nonunion in the 
South. CIO’s Textile Workers Union re- 
cently admitted that it had recruited only 
about 25,000 new members in the South, 
out of a possible 600,000. The CIO and 
AFL plan to intensify their efforts to 
organize this industry. 

Food processing is another industry 
where only a small fraction of the work 
ers belong to unions. A left-wing union 
in this field was expelled by CIO, and 
three CIO groups are trying to recruit 
members in the food-processing plants. 
The AFL also is making this a special 
target in its 1950 drive for a million new 
members. 

Chemicals, a growing industry, is 
largely unorganized, but various unions 
now are trying to win contracts. 

Lumber in the Southern States remains 
mostly unorganized. CIO and AFL in 
the past have failed to make much prog. 
ress here, although Pacific Northwest 
lumbering areas are well organized. 

Furniture and household furnishings 
are other fields listed as prime targets by 
the AFL. Unions have been weak in these 
industries for years. 

White-collar employes, such as of 
fice workers and technicians, are to be 
the objects of new union recruiting drives. 
Millions of workers here have resisted 
previous organizing efforts. 

Retail stores and service establish- 
ments, such as laundries, are going to be 
visited by union organizers in increasing 
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. illustrates, once again, the economy and 
versatility of Recordak microfilming—the simple, 
photographic system now being used by 65 different 

types of business... thousands of concerns. 
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Here was the problem the Veterans Administration faced prior to 
issuing its insurance dividend checks: In 14 offices handling insurance 
accounts it had 22 million premium record cards. All of these had 
to be copied and forwarded to the Central Office in Washington, D.C. 
Typing was ruled out—too slow, too expensive, and besides, accuracy 
was of vital importance. A study was made of leading reproduction 
methods . . . and Recordak was awarded the contract on a cost, 
quality, and time basis. 


Here’s how the job was done: Using a battery of Recordak Micro- 
filmers, equipped with automatic feeders, as many as 1,600,000 
record cards were copied per day. When work was completed in one 
office, the equipment was moved to the next stop on the itinerary. 
Now consider this: Most of the microfilming was done on week ends 
to avoid interfering with the V.A.’s daily operations. Still, the job 
was completed in 18 weeks .. . just 36 working days! 


After the microfilm records were developed at the nearest Recordak 
Laboratory, facsimiles were made from the tiny microfilm images 
at the rate of 200,000 per day. Then, these exact-sized duplicates of 
the original cards— photographically accurate in every detail—were 
sent to the V.A. in Washington . . . became the master record for 
payment of the insurance dividend. In addition to speeding the 
operation, the microfilm and facsimile copies provided the V.A. with 
valuable duplicate records of its 22 million insurance accounts. 


For full details on the possibilities of Recordak microfilming in your 
business, write Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 


q Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
j 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 


“awe £. ) | a lf , tj ) # 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 
‘and its application to business systems 
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Jet- lowered Poison 
for Under-sea Raiders 


Given top military priority, our anti-sub 
efenses are being developed at top speed— 
Martin Mercators are a potent Navy weapon 
for licking this menace. 


Smashing enemy submarines in their pens. Sowing seams of mines 
to confine them to their harbors. Attacking them en route to their 
deadly missions. Shepherding convoys. Guarding our continental 
approaches. These are the vital jobs the speedy Martin Mercator 
is designed to handle in defending against undersea raiders. 

First Navy jet-powered patrol plane, the land-based Mercator is 
pure poison on the wing to subs. It can sow mines in enemy harbors 
to keep submarines penned up. It can carry the fight to the enemy with 
depth charges and torpedoes. It can be equipped with sono-buoys and 
other modern underwater submarine detection devices. 

Most elusive aircraft of its kind ever built, the Navy patrol plane 
has fighter-type maneuverability—high rate of roll—high rate of 
climb—lightning-fast response to controls for a plane of its carrying 
capacity. Two reciprocating engines for economical long-range power— 
two jets for extra bursts of speed—are uniquely teamed in the P4M 
Mercator’s two nacelles. It’s another advanced design produced by 
the well integrated engineering team Martin offers its customers today! 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Great news for air traveller and 
airline operator alike is the new, 
pressurized, 40-passenger Martin 
4-0-4 Airliner. Already, Eastern Air 
Lines and Trans World Airline have 
chosen 65 of these Martin trans- 
ports to modernize their 
twin-engine fleets. 


Seaplane companion of the land- 
based Mercator in anti-sub warfare, 
the Martin PSM-1I is the Navy’s 
first postwar, twin-engine flying boat. 
It features extra husky construc- 
tion, a radically longer afterbody 
for better landings and take-offs. 
See your Navy, Air Force or Marine 
recruiting office for full details on 
how you can receive training on 
modern aircraft like these for a 
great future in aviation! 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “(Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
Girliners © Advanced military aircraft ® 
Revolutionary rockets aiid missiles © Elec- 
tronic fire control systems © DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Company) ¢ Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with W esting- 
house Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material © New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake * Permanent fabric 
flameproofing © LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
to guard the peace, build better living in 
far-reaching fields. 
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numbers. Neither the CIO nor the AFL 
has made much progress in this field. 

As these organizing efforts are stepped 
up, the AFL has a distinct edge in total 
membership over the CIO. Latest finan- 
cial reports on dues-paying members 
showed 7.2 million in AFL and 3.7 mil. 
lion in CIO. AFL contends that it acty. 
ally has about 8 million members because 
some affiliates do not pay on their entire 
strength. CIO claims it has about 6 mil. 
lion members. 

The variation between CIO’s claimed 
strength and the dues-paying member- 
ship disclosed by its financial report 
complicated the estimates of union 
strength, leading to the “14-to-16 million” 
figure used by the Labor Department. 
For several vears, CIO has been claiming 
“about 6 million” members despite AFL 
protests that this was an inflated figure. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics in pre- 
vious years has used the CIO claim of 6 
million, because CIO never before had 
issued a financial report giving the dues- 
paying total. 

In addition to AFL and CIO figures, 
the BLS estimate includes claims of the 
independent unions, including several 
rail brotherhoods, the Miners and _ the 
Machinists. There are about 2.5 million 
in this group. 


MORE JOBLESS AID 
UNLIKELY THIS YEAR 


A preview is now possible of the kind 
of action Congress will be asked to take 
if unemployment continues to increase. 
Relief measures now being talked about 
are not likely to be translated into laws 
this year, but 1951 may bring a rush to 
do something for workers out of jobs. 

March unemployment, listed officially 
at 4.1 million persons, represented a 
drop of 561,000 from mid-February. 
But official Washington is looking for the 
figure to rise again, during 1950, as more 
workers get into the labor market. If the 
figure climbs above 5 million the pres- 
sure will be heavy on Congress to act. 

Relief proposals, already before Con- 
gress, take many forms. 

Social Security benefits for the unem- 
ployed, under State programs, will be in- 
creased if Congress follows an Adminis- 
tration recommendation. This would be 
done by enforcing higher standards in 
federal laws. Congress, however, seems in 
no hurry to act on this proposal. 

Extra benefits for jobless workers who 
have exhausted their State unemploy- 
ment compensation for the year are be- 
ing urged by the CIO as an emergency 
relief measure. Many workers have been 
unable to find new jobs before complet- 
ing the maximum period allowed for 
drawing State benefits. The CIO pro- 
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REPRESENTATIVE DOUGLAS 
. . . new billions? 


poses that the Federal Government pro- 
vide the additional benefits. 
Public-works projects would be in- 
creased in areas of serious unemployment 
under another CIO proposal. A bill intro- 
duced by Representative Helen Gahagan 
Douglas (Dem.), of California, would 
provide an emergency fund of 2.2 billion 
dollars for this purpose. The bill also 
would allocate nearly 2 billion dollars 
more for advance planning of public- 
works projects, to be used when needed. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps 
would be revived for young unmarried 
youths under legislation also sponsored 
by Mrs. Douglas and under a companion 
bill in the Senate introduced by various 
“Fair Deal” Democrats. A half-million 


-U. S. Forest Service 
PREWAR CCC 
... new life? 
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A small leak will sin 


over the year maketh a big bang before 





Dear Sir: Maybe you have had too much 
else on your mind to worry about how 
your company packages, ships, or bun- 
dles materials within your plant. 

But in these days of rising costs, you can’t 
afford to pass up the savings you may be 
able to make in this part of your business. 


Here at Acme Steel Company, we have 
shown more than 50,000 customers how 
to cut costs, save time, labor and materi- 
als with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme 
stitching machines and wire, and other 
Acme Steel products. In 9 out of 10 cases, 
Acme sales engineers are able to start you 
on the road to thrifty benefits. 


Some specific examples of what we can do 
are shown here. It takes only a minute to 
read them—and not much longer to pick 
up your telephone and call the Acme Steel 
Company service office nearest you. (There 
are 46 of these offices in the principal 
cities of the U.S.and Canada.) Or mail the 
coupon today formoreinformation, and de- 
tailed case studies in your particular field. 


Of the 3759 Acme Steel employ- 
ees, 318 or 8.5% have worked 
with Acme for more than 25 years 
each and are members of our 
Quarter Century Club. Their total 
service represents 8618 years — 
tribute to “A GoodPlace to Work.” 








ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept.U.S. 402,2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
We manufacture . Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 





O Please have sales engineer call. ry Bag 


‘ a : — ae demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
(1) Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 


“Savings in Shipping’ tells how to save money 


and safeguard customer good will with Acme [_] Product Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
Steelstrap. Stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- 
metal or metal-to-other materials. 


Shipping (Carioad and L.C.L.)—“Acme Unit- 
O toad’ She story of reduced damage claims and 








“Beware of little expenses! 


k a great ship.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


One penny dropped maketh not much noise but thousands of pennies dropped 


ye annual stockholders meeting. 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 





Big savings in handling costs 
Steiner Lumber Co.. Fresno, 
Cal., cuts costs 50%. West 
Fresno Lumber Co., Fresno, 
Cal., reduces labor costs 70‘ 
Acme Steelstrap Method of 
bundling lumber means quick- 
er tallying, less damage and 
pilfering, reduced danger of 
injury in the lumber industry 

and in your business, too! 





Hoops —for everything but skirts ! 
And if there were a hoop skirt man- 
ufacturer left, he would probably 
come to us for better hoops at lower 
cost. As it is, Acme Steel Hoops, 
for barrels, kegs, and special con- 
tainers, are helping the cooperage 
industry cut costs and save money, 


ACME STFEL CO 
CHICAGO 


O9V2IH) 
BO VIS 1wOW 


and Box Assembly—‘‘Profit by Stitching” 


Assembly—“Acne-Morrison Book Stitch- 
for savings in the graphic arts field. 











better handling for shippers. ers” 
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Applied knowledge... specializing tn bonds | | 


Since its founding near the turn of the century, this firm has been identified with the 
original underwriting and distribution of bonds, notes and debentures—exclusively. 
It has served representative borrowers in virtually every major field and locality in the 
country, while still confining itself to the offerings of well established communities | 
and corporations. 

The Halsey, Stuart organization, in its nearly fifty years of experience, has partici- | 
pated as a member of the originating groups—frequently as the head—in over 3,800 
separate issues aggregating more than 22 billions of dollars. 

Halsey, Stuart's applied knowledge of bonds may be used 
to advantage by both issuers of and investors in bonds. Our 
personnel and facilities are always available. Send for our 
latest select list of offerings, without cost or obligation. 
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+35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at | 
which you wish to receive copies. | 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 





BHRYSLER Atnp 
Nic Conditioning brings 


more Summer customers 














Who is ‘‘Mr. UNION’’? 


What are the basic principles of 
American labor? How did trade 
unionism get started? Who organ- 
ized the American Federation of 
Labor? 

You'll discover the fascinating 
history of the man who made it 
possible ... Sam Gompers... in 
the great new May LIBERTY. 

Other exciting stories and ar- 
ticles: the shocking starvation 
wages of American teachers... 
drinking among college students 

. . condensation of “Peace of 
Soul” by Monsignor Sheen... 
Fishing for the Family .. . and 
LIBERTY’S special Home Section 
devoted to the problems of your 
family. 


Liberty 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 





AIR CONDITIONING « HEATING » REFRIGERATION 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 
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would be enrolled in the Corps, for re. 
forestation and soil-conservation work. 
Aid for small business would be 
granted in a bill sponsored by Senator 
James E. Murray (Dem.), of Montana 
and other Administration supporters. This 
bill would allow up to 15 billion dollars 
for grants or loans for research projects, 
help to small-business firms and _ loans 
to undeveloped areas in other countries, 
The idea would be to provide more jobs, 
Government contracts could be con- 
centrated in areas of heavy unemploy- 
ment more readily if a bill sponsored by 
Representative Thomas J. Lane (Dem,). 
of Massachusetts, is approved. This 
would set aside the requirement that 
Government contracts go to the lowest 
bidders. It would allow a contract to go 
to a bidder who was 5 per cent above the 
lowest bid, where the Secretary of Labor 
found the contract would help relieve 
unemployment in a distressed area. 
These and other proposals pending in 
Congress show the types of remedy al- 
ready appearing. Pressure for early enact: 
ment of some of them is coming from ClO 
and other labor groups. CIO delegations 
from various States are seeking to drum 
up interest in these bills through visits to 
their representatives in Congress. The 
real push, however, will not come until 
the situation gets considerably worse. 
As of now, unemployment is concen 
trated largely in 43 areas in 19 States 
and Hawaii. These are the so-called 
distressed areas where at least 12 per 
cent of the workers are without jobs. 


UNIONS TO PRESS 
FOR DENHAM OUSTER 


Defeat of Administration efforts to re- 
organize the’ National Labor Relations 
Board now seems certain. The Senate is 
expected to go along with the action of 
its Expenditures Committee in rejecting 
the White House move to destroy the in- 
dependent powers of NLRB General 
Counsel Robert N. Denham. 

A Committee vote of 9 to 4 brought 
Southern Democrats and Republicans to- 
gether to defeat the plan. A similar coali- 
tion on the floor is expected to bring the 
necessary 49 votes to block the plan. If 
either branch of Congress rejects the plan 
before May 24, the proposal is killed. 

Rejection of the plan is considered a 
victory for employers and a defeat for 
labor-union leaders. Mr. Denham has re- 
ceived considerable support from em- 
ployers, while unions have been demand- 
ing his removal from office. 

What is behind the controversy is im- 
portant to both employers and unions. 

Powers of Mr. Denham, as granted by 
the Taft-Hartley Act, are greater than 
those assigned to lawyers for other Gov- 
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emment agencies. Congress heard many 
complaints from employers about the 
former NLRB arrangement, where, under 
the Wagner Act, Board members acted 
asinvestigator, prosecutor, judge and jury. 
All phases of Board activities were under 
the Board members’ direction then. 
Authors of the Taft-Hartley Act, there- 
fore, separated the “prosecuting” and in- 
yestigating functions and gave them to 
the General Counsel, who was made in- 
dependent of the Board members. The 
Counsel determines when a complaint is 
to be issued against a union or an em- 
ployer accused of an unfair labor prac- 
tie. He also can obtain injunctions 
against violators. The Board members 
under this procedure act solely as judges, 
to decide the cases as they come before 





-Harris & Ewing 
NLRB‘S DENHAM 
<.« ¢ 100 tough’? 


them. The Board members can dismiss 
a case, or order the union or employer 
involved to come into compliance. 
Unions have accused Mr. Denham of 
being “too tough” on them in bringing 
actions before the Board. Mr. Denham 
has indicated a belief that Board mem- 
bers were inclined to make prounion 
lecisions in some instances. Many of his 
complaints have been dismissed by the 
Board. In some instances, the Board 
members say that Mr. Denham misinter- 
preted the Act. In others, they argue that 
NLRB should not assume jurisdiction 
over relatively small disputes. Mr. Den- 
ham contends that he is required to issue 
a complaint even if there is little inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. 
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NLRB members have supported the 
White House move to reorganize the 
Counsel’s functions. Failure of this move 
is expected to cause unions to renew de- 
mands for ouster of Mr. Denham. 































—is in the Placing! 


Since the war, more than half-a-billion dollars has been 
invested in new plants served by the Baltimore & Ohio 


— This half-billion is a fact—a fact that proves as no amount 
of talking can that in B&O territory are vast resources and ideal 


conditions so vital to successful plant location. 


Moreover, we can help you find your most advantageous place. Tell 
us your requirements, 7” confidence, and our Industrial Develop- 
ment staff will submit to you wéthout cost or obligation a detailed 


study, tailor-made to your needs. Ask our man! 


Industrial Develop- 
ment representatives 
are located at: 

New York 4, N.Y. 
Baltimore 1, Md. amt ik 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Constantly doing things —better ! 


Finance Week 








BRITAIN NEARS BLACK; U.S. IN RED 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Taxes to balance Britain’s new 
budget must take 43 cents out of 
every dollar earned. U.S. taxes 
take 27 cents. 

Small tax cuts for low-income 
Englishmen are offset by tax in- 
creases elsewhere. Changes mean 
reshuffling, not relief. 

British budget, by comparison 
with U.S., is in good shape. But 
the average Briton finds little in 
it to cheer about. 


Britain’s Labor Government comes 
up with a new budget that is approxi- 
mately in balance. This news reached 
Washington on the day that Con- 
gress’s tax staff disclosed estimates 
showing that the U.S. Government 
would go in the hole by 14 billion dol- 
lars in the two-year period ending in 
mid-1951, a peacetime record. 

Only a few days earlier, the Canadian 
Government announced its budget was 
balanced, with a little to spare. To the 
U.S. Congress, struggling with rising ex- 
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SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
... he does it with taxes 
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penditures and declining revenues, these 
foreign budgets point up once more the 
issue of how much longer the American 
taxpayer should be expected to foot the 
bill for aiding and arming other countries. 

Much is to be heard of the British 
budget in Congress’s coming debates 
over U.S. taxing and spending. The 
British budget shows where the Ameri- 
can taxpayer stands in relation to his 
counterpart in Britain. 

The taxpayer’s load has been re- 
shuffled a bit in Britain by the latest 
budget of Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But the tax burden on 
the economy as a whole remains about 
unchanged. That burden is much heavier 
than in the United States. Bare figures 
on taxes and Government spending are 
deceiving, because the U.S. population 
is three times Britain’s, and the average 
American’s income is more than 3 times 
the average Englishman’s. 

Spending by the central Government 
in Britain, under the budget for the new 
fiscal year, will be the equivalent of 
nearly 11 billion dollars in U.S. money, 
or about $218 per capita. The U.S. 
Federal Government is spending about 
43 billion dollars a year, or $287 per 
capita. Then, too, States and municipali- 
ties spend more money in U.S. than do 
local governments in Britain. 

Taxes in the two countries, however, 
show that the average American still is 
making out a great deal better than the 
average Englishman. U.S. taxes at all 
levels of government—federal, State and 
local—take less than 27 per cent of the 
national income. British taxes take more 
than 43 per cent of national income. 

Public debts further emphasize the 
contrast. In Britain, the central Govern- 
ment’s debt is nearly 2% times the national 
income. It takes 4.7 per cent of national 
income to service that debt. In U.S., the 
Federal Government's debt is 1.1 times 
national income. Debt service costs 2.6 
per cent of national income. 

Burden of Government is so heavy that 
British taxpayers found little comfort in 
the mere fact that Sir Stafford had man- 
aged to get his budget close to balance. 
That budget, for ordinary Government ex- 
penses and revenues, actually shows a sur- 
plus of $1,235,000,000. But the “extra- 
ordinary” budget, which reflects invest- 
ments such as Government loans for hous- 
ing, eats up the surplus and leaves the 
total budget 19 million dollars in the hole. 
Sir Stafford reported an over-all surplus 


of 150 million dollars for the year just 
closed. 

Furthermore, food subsidies are to be 
trimmed, which is likely to mean higher 
prices for the British family’s food. Total 
outlays for social welfare, already a¢. 
counting for about 30 per cent of all 
spending, are not to be reduced. National 
defense in the new year is to require 
about a fifth of the British budget. Ip 
U.S., defense outlays amount to nearly a 
third of the budget. Still, defense spend. 
ing takes a smaller percentage of national 
income in U.S. than in Britain. 

Personal taxes, despite cuts that 
Sir Stafford proposed for people in bot. 
tom income brackets, remain much higher 
in Britain than in the United States. Max. 
imum tax cut under the new British 
budget is the equivalent of $31.50 a year. 
How the proposed tax schedule in Britain 
compares with that in the U.S. is shown 
in the table on page 46. 

Married taxpayers, in particular, are 
favored by U.S. tax laws as compared 
with British laws. This is partly because 
American couples are permitted to split 
the family income for tax purposes. No 
concession to married couples is given in 
Britain. A $10,000 married man in Brit 
ain pays nearly as high a tax as a $20, 
000 man in the United States. 
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At the top, British taxes rise to an 
effective rate above 96 per cent. That 
compares with a maximum of 77 per cent 


in U. 5. 

Sir Stafford moved in with a special 
retroactive tax against business execu- 
tives. bonuses, that were thought to be 
tax free. For example, Leonard P. Lord, 
50-year-old head of Austin Motor Co., 
was awarded a $350,000 bonus by his 
company last autumn in return for his 
agreement that Austin would be exclu- 
sively entitled to his services for life. Sir 
Stafford cracked down with a new pro- 
vision that will tax away all but about 
$15,000 of Mr. Lord’s bonus. 

Personal exemptions are much higher 
in U.S. than in Britain. However, part 
of that difference is offset by Britain’s 
family allowances, under which a family 
draws Government subsidies of 70 cents 
a week for each child except the oldest. 

Earned income is favored in Britain, 
where workers can deduct, for tax pur- 
poses, one fifth of earnings up to $1,120. 
British tax figures in the table on page 
46 allow the maximum earned-income 
credit. U.S. law allows no such credit. 

Unlike the American taxpayer, an 
Englishman can deduct, for tax purposes, 
part of the money he pays for insurance 
premiums. On the other hand, an Eng- 
lishman must include in his income the 
rental value of his home, even though he 
himself occupies it. There is no require- 
ment of this kind in the United States. 
All in all, the comparison is heavily on 
the side of the U.S. taxpayer. English- 
men, in the fifth year of peace, still are 
paying higher personal taxes than Ameri- 
cans paid when rates were at the wartime 
peak. 

Corporate taxes in Britain range 
from 50.5 per cent on companies that 
retain all their earnings to 61.5 per cent 
on the ones that distribute the whole 
amount of net profit to stockholders. 
British policy is to discourage dividends, 
on the theory that they feed inflation. 
U.S. tax on corporations begins at 21 per 
cent, and rises to 38 per cent on com- 
panies earning $50,000 or more per year. 
American tax policy, unlike Britain’s, is 
to encourage dividends. 

The British stockholder gets a credit, 
against his own personal tax, for the taxes 








already paid by the corporation. U.S. 
law makes no distinction between divi- 
dends and other personal income. There 
is pressure on Congress to adopt a credit 
system similar to Britain’s, but there is 
little likelihood of such a change this 
year. 

Also, British investors, other than pro- 
fessional speculators, are not taxed on 
capital gains. In U.S., profits on assets 
held less than six months are taxable at 
regular rates. Long-term capital gains 
are taxed at a maximum rate of 25 per 
cent. 

Excises in Britain dwarf anything 
ever seen in the United States. A few 
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3 It's good 
— business 
> +0 do business 






It’s good business — because only 
railroads stand ready to haul any- 
thing movable, in any quantity, 
for anybody, to any part of the 
country, in any season of the year; 
— because, for most movements 
and on the average, railroad 
charges are lower than those of 
other ways of transport; 

— and because, the more freight 
you ship by rail and the more you 
ride the trains, the better able 
railroads will be to keep down 
costs and improve service to you. 


That’s true because part of 
every dollar the railroads take in 
is spent in a continuing program 
of replacement and improvement 
to make all railroad service more 
efficient and economical. 


with the Railroads # 







In the last five years, the rail- 
roads have invested more than 
four billion dollars in improved 
facilities— money which not only 
has helped provide better and 
more economical service but also 
has helped other industries 
prosper. 


Every cent you pay for railroad 
transportation works three ways. 
It pays for safe, dependable ser- 
vice—helps insure better service 
in the future — provides business 
for industry, jobs for people, in 
every part of the country. 


So, when you do business with 
America’s progressivé railroads, 
it’s really good business—for the 
railroads, for the country and 
for you. 
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to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 





That’s the important thing about Ohio—farm 
income stays high every month. It’s steady. 
Why—when most other states fluctuate widely? Crop 


variety is the answer—and it’s the reason smart 
advertisers go after this better farm market. 


Ohio farmers produce a big variety of crops and therefore 


count big profits every month. Ohio is among the top ten 

states in crops like winter wheat, hogs and sheep, dairy 

products, soybeans, corn and many others. 
Yes, farming in Ohio is year round... income is year round 


... Spending is year round! 


Important, too, is the fact that through the years, as through 
the year, Ohio farmers enjoy a steadiness unmatched by most 


of the top third farm states. You can profit from this security. 


*Based on 3-year average cash receipts from farm marketings. 


Source U.S.D.A. Farm Income Situation. 


Steady Buying Power. Here's proof of 
the steadiness of Ohio farmers’ income. 
Among the few states that can match _ 










Ohio’s month-by-month high-level earn- 
ings are Michigan and Pennsylvania, also 
served by their own state farm papers— 
MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYL- 
VANIA FARMER. Write THE OHIO 
FARMER, H10i. Rockwell Ave., Cleve- 





land, Ohio, for the full story. ro 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg 


The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland * Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 
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examples will show the contrast between 
the two countries. 

Gasoline tax is being doubled by gj 
Stafford’s latest schedules. The new rate 
will be 17.5 cents per gallon (U.S. gal. 
lon). American motorists pay a federal 
tax of 1.5 cents a gallon, plus State 
taxes that range from 2 to 9 cents. In ad. 
dition, there are relatively small local 
taxes in some U.S. areas. 

Taxes on beer and whisky in England 
are more than three times those in the 
United States. Sir Stafford disappointed 
many a British drinker by rejecting a 
cut in the tax on beer, but beer of 
greater strength is allowed. 

Britain’s cigarette tax remains at about 
45 cents a package. American smokers 
pay 7 cents federal tax, plus State and 
local taxes of 1 to 8 cents. 

Tax on autos in Britain, reduced in the 
case of high-priced cars, still is 33% per 





Personal Taxes in Britain 
Compared with Those in U.S. 
How personal taxes in Britain tower 
over those in U.S. is shown, for various 
income levels, in the table below. Con- 
version to U.S. money is at $2.80 to the 
pound sterling. 
Net Income U.S. Tax British Tax 
— Single Taxpayer — 
$ 1,000 $ 66 $ 105 
2,000 232 424 
3,000 409 784 
5,000 811 1,504 
10,000 2,124 4,295 
25,000 8,600 15,450 
50,000 23,201 38,195 
100,000 58,762 86,795 
— Married Taxpayer — 
1,000 a 56 
2,000 133 336 
3,000 299 696 
5,000 631 1,416 
10,000 1,621 4,207 
25,000 5,877 15,362 
50,000 17,201 38,107 
100,000 46,403 86,707 











cent. The same tax now is being put on 
commercial vehicles. U.S. tax, figured on 
the manufacturer’s price, is 7 per cent on 
autos and 5 per cent on trucks. 

In addition, Britain has a purchase tax, 
applied at wholesale, ranging from 33% 
to 100 per cent. U.S. has no federal 
purchase or sales tax, although there are 
many State and local sales taxes. Rates, 
however, are small by comparison with 
the central Government’s rates in Britain. 

British budget, on the face of it, has 
a healthier look than the U.S. budget. 
But the average Englishman finds little 
in it to cheer about. Government still 
takes more than 43 cents out of every 
dollar earned in Britain. And Sir Stafford 
did not offer much hope of relief. 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Corporate cash registers are giving a good account of the present state of 
business. First-quarter earnings for most concerns are well above a year ago. 
Record earnings for any quarter are reported by Union Carbide and Carbon. 
Westinghouse Electric reported a gain over last year. This firm's 1949 profits 
were better than 1948. General Electric reported a record first quarter, too. 
Steel industry is pressed to meet demand. Bethlehem Steel is operating 
above rated capacity and sees no end in sight. That's typical of this industry. 
Rubber companies are doing better than a year ago. B. F. Goodrich sales 
are 12 per cent ahead of 1949. U.S. Rubber sales are up 7 per cent from 1949. 
Profit reports reflect the rising level of business activity. But not all 
industries are benefiting. Oil-company earnings are off. Coal industry is not 
doing so well. Department stores are barely keeping abreast of last year. 






































Aggregate profits of U.S. corporations, however, are up substantially from 
a year ago. Official estimate of quarterly earnings puts them at an annual rate 
of 18.3 billion dollars. That's better than any 1949 quarter, though not up to 
1948. But the profit trend is rising now. It was falling last year. 


Nearly all signs point to a 1950 volume that will be close to a record. 

Take a look at total business volume--what economists call the gross na- 
tional product. That consists of total spending by consumers, by investors, 
individual and corporate, by all governments, and in foreign transactions. 

Consumer spending, over all, is rising and is likely to exceed 1948. The 








“indication is that consumers will spend 183.9 billion dollars this year. That 


compares with 179.4 billion last year and 178.8 billion dollars in 1948. 
Government spending will hit a peacetime record at about 45.7 billion. 
Last year this item was 43.4 billion. In 1948, governments spent 36.7 billion. 
These figures are government outlays for the purchase of goods and services. 
Private investment probably will take 36 billion dollars, against 34.7 
billion last year and 45 billion in 1948. Most of this will go into housing. 
Business investment in plant and equipment is expected officially to be down. 
Foreign trade, on private account, is not likely to provide any spending, 
net. Export surplus is Government financed, comes out of Government spending. 
Altogether, total spending of 262.8 billion dollars is indicated. That 
would be the highest on record. The product in 1949 was 257.4 billion dollars. 
The 1948 product was 262.4 billions--hitherto a record. This year, moreover, 
prices are a bit lower. So physical volume promises to rise well above 1948. 














Indications also are strong that business volume will expand as the year 
progresses, not contract. A setback of any proportion now appears unlikely. 
Business operations got off to a slow start in early 1950 because of the 
coal and steel strikes. That probably will be made up throughout the year. 
Personal income probably will drop in the second half of the year. There 
won't be any more insurance refunds to veterans. Personal spending, however, 
is not likely to drop. People are likely to spend more and save less by then. 
Savings rate at the moment appears abnormally high. It's above 18 billion 
a year. Chances are there will be a downward adjustment later in the year. 
Consumer spending thus can be expected to go on rising through 1950. Same 
outlook prevails for Government spending. They will push total spending up. 




















(over) 
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TREND O# AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued, 


There also are some indications that personal spending for hard goods-- 
durables--may decline in the second half, to be balanced by increased outlays 
for soft goods--nondurables--which are not doing so well at present. 


Steel-industry expansion still appears as a problem to officials in the 
Government. That's evident from hearings of the House antimonopoly committee. 

Steel output and total output should expand hand in hand, says Interior 
Secretary Chapman. He argues that national output should expand 3 per cent a 
year and so should steel capacity. It is a favorite Government statistic. 

New investment in steel, preferably in new firms, is proposed as a policy. 

Steel-supply shortage also is cited by Federal Trade Commissioner Mead. 
He reports supply of some types of steel is as tight as it was just after war. 

Competition in steel, in Mead's opinion, suffers because of this shortage. 
Steel companies "buy up their own customers" by absorbing fabricating plants. 
They also control most of the iron ore. Thus they can squeeze competitors by 
channeling iron to themselves and steel to their subsidiary fabricating plants. 

Both officials imply that more competition in the industry is desirable. 




















An industry witness--C. M. White, president of Republic Steel Corp.--told 
the committee that competition already exists, that the link between ore reserves 
and steel production is a natural development, and that the committee is 
"tampering" with bigness. He urged the group to proceed with caution. 


Iron-ore supply is a problem that is recognized by all witnesses. 
High-grade ore in Minnesota is diminishing at a rather rapid rate. 
Alternate sources are low-grade ores and high-grade deposits in Labrador 
and Venezuela. Any of these sources will require big investments. The large 
steel companies appear to be the only ones financially able to tap new iron ore. 
St. Lawrence Waterway is advocated by steelmakers and Government officials 
as almost a necessity if ore from abroad is to be brought to established mills. 
There seems to be agreement that new iron-ore reserves must be developed. 
Mr. White suggested tax relief as a means of speeding this development through: 
(1) allowing development costs to be deducted as operating expenses; (2) keeping 
percentage depletion in the tax structure; (3) faster depreciation on equipment. 














It's not likely that any immediate proposals will come out of the steel 
hearings. But hearings indicate that the industry interests the Government. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation is undergoing critical scrutiny. 

Large RFC loans are being criticized at hearings conducted by a Senate Bank- 
ing Committee group. Targets are loans to Kaiser-Fraser (automobiles), to 
Waltham Watch Co., Lustron (prefabricated houses), Texmass (oil development). 

Complaint is that RFC makes unsound loans to firms that can't get backing 
elsewhere, that Government subsidizes competition with privately financed firms. 

Abolition of RFC is suggested by Jesse Jones, former head of the agency. 

Outlook is that RFC will continue in existence. But Congress may direct the 
agency to concentrate on small loans, stop underwriting large-scale ventures. 











Currency Comptroller probably is to remain independent of the Treasury. 
Labor Board Counsel also is likely to continue free from Board direction. 
Patent Office may keep semi-independent status in Commerce Department. 
Changes in each of the above offices are proposed in the President's plans 
for reorganizing the Government. But there is strong opposition in Congress. 
Opponents hope to muster a majority to vote against each of the proposals. 











Weather forecast through mid-May--tentative--is temperatures below normal 
in most of the South and East, above the Gulf; above normal in Mountain and 
Pacific States. Heavy rain is expected only on Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 
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We've Been Asked: 


Nearly every American is soon to be 
affected by drastic curtailment of the 
Government's postal service. For many 
individuals and businesses, mail will be 





dower in arriving. Often a letter or a 
package or a magazine will take a day 
or more longer to reach its destination. 
But the full effects of the cutback in 
mail services, ordered by the Postmaster 
General, will not be known until it is 
completely carried out. 

Widespread protests are greeting the 
changes. These objections come from 
some members of Congress and some 
businessmen, union leaders and individu- 
als, But the Postmaster General feels that 
the cuts in some services are necessary 
under the postal appropriation being con- 
sidered by Congress. He also points out 
that a congressional committee recently 
suggested reductions in mail services. 
Unless Congress or the Administration 








take steps to modify the order of the 
Postmaster General, the postal changes 
are expected to be fully in effect by 


July 1. 


Actually, will there be much delay in 
the mails? 
Yes, in some cases. This delay, at times, 
isexpected to range from a few hours to 
24 hours or even 48 hours. For example, 
the order reduces delivery of mail in 
residential areas to once a day. In many 
places, there have been two and even 
three deliveries each week day. A letter 
that in the past would have been de- 
livered in the afternoon would probably 
not arrive until the next day. A letter 
due to arrive Saturday afternoon, under 
the old schedule, might not be delivered 
now until some time on the following 
Monday. Further delay might be caused 
by less frequent pickups from street mail 


boxes. 


Will there be delays in business mail, 
too? 

There often will be, particularly on 
Saturdays. Where there have been three 
deliveries in business sections in the 
past, the service will be reduced to 
two deliveries. And business areas that 
have had two deliveries on Saturday 
will get only one. 


What about parcel post? 

For the most part, parcel-post deliveries 
will be reduced to one a day in both 
residential and business sections. Or this 
service can be discontinued altogether 
on Saturdays in business areas. Provi- 
sions are made for more frequent de- 
liveries of business parcel post where 
this mail piles up in post offices. 
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Will the new order mean a serious 
tie-up of mail at Christmas? 
There certainly would be a serious de- 
lay and piling up of both packages and 
letters if the new rules should be strictly 
followed at Christmas time. But it is ex- 
pected that the new order would be re- 
laxed to permit extra carriers and extra 
deliveries during the Christmas season. 


Is special-delivery service changed, 
too? 

No. Special delivery will operate the 

same as now. Sunday distribution of spe- 

cial-delivery mail will continue. 


Will there be fewer deliveries in rural 
areas? 

No change is called for in rural service, 

which in most places brings deliveries 

once each week day. 


Will doctors and lawyers get fewer 
deliveries? 

Where a doctor or lawver or some other 
professional person has his office in a 
residential section, he will get mail only 
once a day. The same applies to a resi- 
dential-neighborhood store. But a pro- 
fessional man with an office in a down- 
town business section will usually have 
more than one delivery in : 


When do the changes take place? 

Local postmasters are given wide discre- 
tion in putting the changes into opera- 
tion, but July 1 is the deadline. There 
will be no uniformity in carrving out the 
order. In some places changes will be 
made immediately, or within a month 
after the order was issued on April 18. 


Have any of the changes been made? 
Yes. Most postmasters acted immediately 
to end the greater part of their so-called 
“directory service,” under which a postal 
employe used a city directory or phone 
book to try to locate the proper address 
when mail was incorrectly addressed. 
This service is being discontinued ex- 
cept for perishable matter, insured or 
registered mail, special deliveries and 


C.O.D. mail. 


What happens to such undelivered 
mail? 

It is to be returned to the sender, if name 

and address are given. If not, this mail 

usually will end up in a dead-letter office. 


Will newspapers be delayed? 

Postal authorities hope to continue to 
make prompt deliveries of daily and 
weekly newspapers. But sometimes there 
are bound to be delays. Suppose a home 





HOW CUTS IN MAIL SERVICE AFFECT YOU 


has been receiving an out-of-town news- 
paper on its 3 p.m. delivery. Where that 
afternoon delivery is ended, the paper 
probably will not arrive until the next 
morning. 


What about deliveries of magazines? 
In some cases there will be delays. Some 
publishers may move up their mailing 
times, since post offices usually will not 
handle magazines between 6 p.m. and 
8 a.m. 


Will other businesses change their 
mailing times? 

Many businesses are expected to revise 
their mailing schedules. The tendency 
will be toward getting letters and other 
mail moving during the morning or early 
afternoon. That’s because, after 6 p.m., 
postal employes will usually move or 
process only first-class mail, air mail, par- 
cel post, and, newspapers. Also, other 
types of mail will not be received in bulk 
by post offices after 6 p.m. 


Are post offices to close earlier? 
Window service at main post offices is 
to be limited to the period from 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. Branch offices must close by 
5:30 p.m. In some cases, postmasters are 
authorized to close window 
5 p.m. Postmasters may operate window 
service for only half a day on Saturdays, 
or they can close down altogether on that 
day. 


service at 


Will there be fewer pickups from 
mail boxes? 

Postal authorities are told to hold to a 
minimum the number of collections from 
mail boxes. But the number of collections 
will vary from place to place. The new 
order also says that pickup service must 
end in time for each postman to reach 
his office by 8:30 p.m. That means the 
final collection from many boxes will be 
made much earlier than now. 


Will many postal employes lose their 
jobs? 

Many will lose out in this economy move, 
but the number is not vet known. Some 
figure that the number will be at least 
10,000, and probably more. The first to 
go are to be temporary and part-time 
employes. The amount of the saving also 
is undetermined. 


Some of these changes in postal services 
will be made immediately. But all of 
them are scheduled to go into effect by 
July 1, unless Congress or the Postmaster 
General takes action to ease the curtail- 
ment order. 
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“Send. 


Why is the General Manager so eager to see Dalrymple? 
Let’s listen in... 


“Dalrymple, I never knew there were so many ways ¢o get the 
kind of sales control we need. I’ve seen three salesmen today ani 
every last one says he’s got the best and omly answer to our prob 
lem. Now tell me, Dalrymple... you people at Remington Rani 
have visible systems for sales control, don’t you?” 





—"Yes...the original visible system—Kardex...” 







And you have an accounting machine that produces sales fac 
and figures? 


— Yes sir... our Foremost “685” will give you a detailed 
breakdown by product, or by sales-to-date by custome. 





“And you rent punched-card machines?” 


—"Sell ’em outright too. And, with Synchro-Matic, « 
combine punched-card tabulating with our accountiy 
machine, for sales analysis as a by-product of billing’ 











SYNCHRO-MATIC — BILLING MACHINE i. “ 
SYNCHRONIZED WITH AUTOMATIC PUNCH 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 




















Dalrymple in!” 


KARDEX VISIBLE CONTROL SYSTEM 















O get th 
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FOREMOST “685° ACCOUNTING MACHINE 








billing} 
“Confidentially, Dalrymple, which one is best for me...?” 


That’s the pay-off question! And we’ve assembled 





an overall answer in our new book, HOW TO 


be INCREASE PROFITABLE SALES. A request on your © For your needs 
oo letterhead, to Room 449, will bring it to you 
2 without obligation. Or, if you would like some we have no reason 


phone your local Remington Rand office for 


a facts on any other record-keeping problem, just S to recommend anything but 


il ° | denpeneied ety > the right machines and systems. 


I itaestanss sit} y | We make them all 





MANAGEMENT CONTROLS DIVISION 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
.-» WITHOUT CHARGE 
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News-Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN testify at a public hear- 

ing in Washington on proposals to 
reduce tariff rates on a number of im- 
ported items. The hearing will open in 
U.S. Tariff Building on May 24. Busi- 
nessmen and others may apply until May 
10 to be heard, or may submit briefs un- 
til May 17. The State Department has 
announced that the U.S. will begin ne- 
gotiations with 17 countries in England 
next September over mutual tariff con- 
cessions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes, for tax pur- 

poses, spread over a period of three 
years your income from a book that you 
write, even though the actual writing of 
the final draft of the book took less than 
36 months. The U.S. Tax Court allows 
one writer to prorate such income over 
three years after he showed that he spent 
more than 36 months in collecting ma- 
terial and making notes for the book. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 

times get a faster decision from the 
National Labor Relations Board if both 
you and the union in the case agrees to 
dispose of certain preliminary proce- 
dures. NLRB hands down a decision and 
final order in six months in a case in- 
volving charges of unfair labor practices 
by the employer. Both the employer and 
union agreed to waive their rights to a 
hearing by a trial examiner of the Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Wage-Hour Administration of 
the Labor Department about new rec- 
ord-keeping requirements being pro- 
posed for use under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. In releasing the proposed 
new rules, the Administration gives in- 
terested persons until May 1 to make 
comments on any of the _ proposed 
changes. 


YOU CAN now apply to the office of 

International Trade for a new type 
of license to cover exports of products 
to be used for construction projects of 
maintenance programs abroad. OIT in- 
forms persons applying for these new 
“DL” licenses that they must submit 
estimates of the annual requirements for 
the projects or programs. 


| 


YOU CAN, as a canner or a dealer 
in canned fruits and vegetables 
perhaps sell some of your products to the 
Government for use by the armed sery. 
ices. The Department of Defense ap. 
nounces the tentative requirements from 
the 1950 packs of 27 kinds of fruits and | 
vegetables. Firms and individuals who 
want invitations for bids should write ty 
the Army Quartermaster purchasing of. 
fices at Chicago and Oakland, Calif. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get recog. 

nition of a family partnership with 
your wife, for income tax purposes, where 
she signed a limited partnership agree. 
ment and rendered no services to the 
business. The U.S. Tax Court finds that 
a partnership did not exist under such 
circumstances. It was shown that the 
wife signed the partnership agreement 
without reading it and that she knew 
nothing about the business. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid treating x 

taxable income the value of a pa 
tronage dividend paid to you by a farm. 
ers’ co-operative even though the div:- 
dend is not in the form of cash. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue says that 
such patronage dividends received by 
farmers in the form of stock or certificates 
or other noncash securities must be re 
ported by the farmers as income just as 
though they were paid in cash. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in selling packages 

of oleomargarine, fail to compl 
with new labeling rules just announced 
by the Food and Drug Administration. 
Among other things, the rules require 
that the word “oleomargarine” or “mar- 
garine” must appear on each package 





in type or lettering at least as large as 
any other type of lettering on the label 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in bargaining with 

a union over a contract, insist that 
the union give up its right to attend a 
informal conference for adjustment b) 
foremen of an individual’s grievance 


NLRB holds that one company refusedf 
to bargain in good faith when it insisted 


that a union waive this right unless the 
presence of a union representative is re 
quested by the aggrieved employe. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0j 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which. for reasons of space. cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wort 
REporT, on written request. will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat rial. 
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before the war. But it reverses what's been happening in recent years. 
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ip with This change reflects U.S. prosperity, less resistance to high prices for 
= important Latin-American commodities, import curbs on American goods. 
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~ knew >> To show you how Latin America is closing its dollar gap: ‘ 

Trade deficit with the U.S. reached 1.7 billion dollars in 1947. 

Gap closed to 800 million dollars in 1948. 

And to 400 millions in 1949. During this period--1947 through 1949--Latin- 

American imports from the U.S. were cut some 30 per cent. Sharpest cuts were in 
The Argentina, Brazil and Mexico. But cuts were pretty general. 
3s te Export surplus in trade with the U.S. is being shown by Latin America as 
ed by a whole this year. That's the general picture. There are exceptions. 
—— High wool prices and heavy U.S. buying are helping Argentina and Uruguay. 
just as High coffee prices are especially helping Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador and 
Guatemala and, to a lesser extent, 10 other Latin-American coffee exporters. 

Fairly high cocoa prices help Brazil, Ecuador, Venezuela, Costa Rica. 
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ckages And now copper prices are moving up again. Chile will be the main gainer, 
omy followed by Mexico and Peru. Higher copper price will probably lessen pressure 
ration. in the U.S. to put the suspended 2-cent duty on copper imports after June 30. 
= Marginal U.S. producers can probably afford to start up again at the new price. 
ickage Zine price, too, is rising. This is good news for Mexican and Argentine 








eal mines. Lead price also is moving up a bit. 
a“ Not all commodities are at favorable levels for producers. Tin, for 
example, is much lower in price now than during most of last year. That puts 

- the Bolivians in difficulties. They can't import many goods from the U.S. 

nd al Sugar price has been steady for months. But the Cubans can't export as 

nt by much sugar to the U.S. as in former years. That affects their dollar earnings. 
fusedll Rapid moves in commodity prices have to be watched for. Latin-American 
sisted countries heavily dependent on coffee and cocoa reaped a golden harvest when 
= @ prices jumped up so fast last autumn. But others--the mining countries--were 


is re 
5 severely tried when metal prices broke so badly last spring. 








2s Oi >> Commodity-price trends are the main key to Latin-American trade. 
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= 
Latin America was able to buy more in the U.S. than it sold during the post- 
war period because gold and dollar reserves were built up during the war. 
These reserves now are much reduced, eSpecially in Argentina and Brazil. 
Current earnings, thus, largely control what can be bought from the U.S. T 
Past-due bills to Americans are being worked down Slowly by Argentina, 
rather rapidly by Brazil, and have been fully paid up by Colombia. 5 
All in all, most Latin-American countries are getting in better shape 
financially. Gradual easing of import curbs against U.S. goods is likely. 
But everything depends on commodity prices in U.S. markets. T 
>> Sharp rise in German steel output starts bickering among Allied powers. 
Steel production in Western Germany is now slightly above the ceiling level 
of 11.1 million tons a year, set 12 months ago by the occupying countries. 
Ceiling for steel allowed in the early days of the occupation was 5.8 mil- 
lion tons. Later it was raised to 7.8 million, and, last year, to 11.1 million. 
Pressure now is on to get it raised again. The Bonn Government would like Fe 
to see a new level around 14 million tons--just about what it was in 1936. 
D 


Occupying powers see the situation from different viewpoints. 

The U.S., laying out most of the money to keep Germany going, would just as 
soon see more steel made there. That would allow more exports, would mean more 
earning power, a Smaller trade deficit for Germany, less drain on the U.S. 

France fears another steel juggernaut in the Ruhr. For security reasons, 
the French would keep German production fairly low, if possible. 

Britain sees the German steel industry mainly as a potential competitor. Er 
British are less vehement than the French but don't want too much German steel. 











German strategy is to curry favor with the Americans, play on Allied ‘ 
differences. That strategy has paid off before. 
Basis of German argument is that you can't absorb large unemployment unless 
‘you have plenty of steel to work with. Bonn proposes a large-scale housing 
Ci 


program, much plant rehabilitation, bigger exports of steel products. 
Unemployment gives West German Government a continuing excuse to increase 
the level of production. Unemployed dropped slightly in February, but still Tr 
number nearly 2 million--or 12.4 per cent of the labor force. Flow of refugees 
from Eastern Europe replenishes the reservoir of unemployed regularly. It makes 
a convenient lever to use on the Allies. Level of German industry is to be a 
thorny question when the Allied foreign ministers meet next month in London. 








>> New British budget does little to still the workers' clamor for higher pay. 
Tax cuts for lower-paid workers don't amount to much. For instance, a 
single man making $16.80 a week will get a tax reduction of 28 cents a week. 
Recent price increases for butter, bacon, coffee will absorb part of this 
tax saving. Other foods are almost sure to go up. That's because food subsidies 
are to be held below the level of last year. Other prices are rising, too. 
So a growing number of workers and unions are grumbling about wages. 
Wage-freeze policy of the Attlee Government is losing Labor's support. 
Powerful unions--railwaymen, miners, shipbuilding and engineering groups, 
civil servants, teachers, retail workers--are rebelling against the freeze. 
Attlee Government can't duck the problem much longer. But higher wages 
mean higher costs, higher price tags on British goods, inflation at home and . 
a harder job of selling abroad. That makes the situation deadly serious. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The physical volume of goods pro- 
duced and sold has risen still closer 
to the record level of 1948. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
100 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended April 22 for the high- 
est tonnage on record. 

The auto industry, now moving 
toward another record year, is tak- 
ing 22 per cent of all steel ship- 
ments, compared with 17 per cent 
a year ago. Output so far this year, 
even with Chrysler Corp. out of 
production, has been at a rate of 
6.4 million cars and trucks per year, 
100,000 above the year 1949. 

Factory output rose to 194 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended April 15, 
highest since February, 1949. 

Distribution of manufactured goods 
already is near the rate of 1948. 
Carloadings of manufactured goods 
are 2 per cent above a year ago and 
only 6 per cent below 1948. Trucks, 
which have gained business at the 
expense of the railroads, are carry- 
ing from 10 to 15 per cent more 
goods than in 1948. 

Employment gains reflect the sharp 
business upturn in March. 

Manufacturing jobs rose to 14,091,- 
000 up 92,000. Durable-goods in- 

dustries added 86,000 jobs, mostly 

in machinery, auto, metal products 
and building materials. Nondurable- 

goods industries added only 6,000. 

Construction added 48,000 workers 
as home building hit the highest 
rate in history. 

Trade required 84.000 more employes 
to take care of spring shoppers. 
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Consumer durable goods, as the top 
chart shows, are strongly contrib- 
uting to the business advance. Man- 
ufacturers’ shipments of autos, 
household appliances and television 
sets are far ahead of last year. 

At retail stores, hard goods are a 
magnet. In March, auto dealers 
lifted sales 15 per cent above a 
year ago, while building-material 
dealers gained 14 per cent and fur- 
niture stores 9. These gains offset 
declines in apparel, dry goods and 
general merchandise, producing a 
4 per cent gain in total sales. 

Credit expansion through various 
channels continues to feed demand 
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for consumer durables. A large part 
is being played by installment cred- 
it, now 30 per cent above a year 
ago. Installation of refrigerators, 
ranges, other household appliances 
in new homes is being financed by 
mortgage credit, which is now rising 
rapidly. 

Easy terms for mortgage credit, now 
requiring little or no down pay- 
ment on purchase of small homes, 
are helping sales of household 
goods. Home purchases no longer 
tie up liquid assets, but leave them 
intact to fill the demand for home 
furnishings created by the home 
purchase. 

Liquid assets of individuals, mean- 
while, have risen from 3 to 5 billion 
dollars in the last year. That in- 
cludes 1.1 billion of savings bonds, 
sold by the Government to help 
finance the deficit. It also includes 
bank deposits created by the growth 
of bank loans.* Time deposits in 
saving institutions rose as fast in 
1949 as in 1947 and 1948. 

Prices, reflecting stronger demand for 
goods, are rising. Industrial goods, 
at wholesale, are the highest since 
last May and only 5 per cent below 
their postwar peak. Retail prices of 
food, apparel, fuel and housefurn- 
ishings were higher in March. 

Force of the expansion in business ac- 
tivity has not let up since early in 
March, when recovery from the 


coal strike began. Optimism, as a 
result, is dispelling earlier tears of 
a business downturn in the second 
half of 1950. 
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‘STEADY AT THE HELM" 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


NOTHER CRISIS in the “cold war” is at hand. The 

Kremlin undoubtedly thinks it is getting us off 

balance and that it can risk applying more and more 
pressure on us and our allies throughout the world. 

The Department of Harassment in Moscow has been 
working overtime: 

1. An unarmed plane of the U. S. Navy has been shot 
down by Soviet flyers over the Baltic and we have been 
accused of trespass on Soviet frontiers notwithstanding 
our note of protest. 

2. The historic demands of the Czars that the Dar- 
danelles be placed under Russian control have been re- 
newed as pressure to this end was once more exerted 
last week against Turkey, thus stirring up the whole 
situation in the Near East. 

3. A new note has come from Russia accusing the 
Western democracies of violating the peace treaty with 
Italy and demanding the withdrawal of American 
and British troops from Trieste. This tends to compli- 
cate the interests of Italy and Yugoslavia as well as of 
the United States, Great Britain and France. 

4. Czechoslovakia, following in the footsteps of the 
other satellite states, is conducting “trials” that involve 
Americans in charges of spying and underground activ- 
ities against the Czech state. 

5. Pressure by the Communists in Southeast Asia 
continues in an effort to foment more trouble all the 
way from Indo-China to Indonesia. 

6. To get the Chinese Communist Government seated 
in the United Nations Security Council, diplomatic 
moves by the Soviet are intensified, especially since 
Britain has already recognized Communist China. Any 
division among the Western allies encourages Russia 
to hope that our solidarity can be broken up still more. 


Now let us see what has been done by our De- 
partment of Harassment in Washington: 

1. We have demanded of Russia an expression of re- 
gret, an indemnity and punishment of the Soviet flyers 
who shot down the American plane over the Baltic. The 
Russian Government cannot know whether or not we 
will go to the point of war eventually to secure compli- 
ance with our demands. 

2. We have stepped up in both the Air Force and 
the Navy our efforts to get more air power into being. 
We are about to increase expenditures for armament. 
We have accelerated our atomic energy program on 
the hydrogen bomb and to bring nearer the use of 
atomic power for submarines. To the Russians this 
must be a source of much worry. 


3. We are weathering successfully in Congress any 
important opposition to projects for continued Mar. | 
shall Plan aid to Europe. In the main, the program * 
will be carried on. This must give Russia concern, for 
it means the strengthening of European democracies,™ 


It is pertinent next to take a look at our high 
command—our internal set-up. 

The American people have been rightly disturbed by 
the division between the major political parties on the! 
formulating of foreign policy—a weakness that could 
cripple our unity as a nation and harass the very men} 
who have the responsibility for carrying out the diffi- 
cult moves in the “cold war.” This, however, is now 
be‘ng repaired by a new cooperative approach in Wash- 
ireton., q 

The crusade by Senator McCarthy has revealed a 
tr: gic series of mistakes. The Senate subcommittee, by 
its clumsy handling and palpable efforts to cover up or 
whitewash, has been almost as much responsible for 
arousing suspicions as has been the Wisconsin Senator. 

But, on the other hand, no matter what influenced 
our past policy in abandoning the Chiang Government 
in China and thus benefiting the Communists, and no 
m~tter what was done, if anything, by influential and at 
times unwise advisers to shape State Department policy 
in the Far East, we should turn that whole subject over 
to an impartial commission to investigate and report 
on fully at a later date, putting aside for the time being ~ 
tlhe post-mortem on China’s demise. 4 

We need steadiness at the helm. The Secretary of} 
S -te, Dean Acheson, has the complete confidence of 
the President of the United States—and under our sys- 
tem there will be no opportunity to pass judgment on 
Mr. Truman’s qualities as a Chief Executive until two 
ard a half years from now. 

In the meantime, Dean Acheson in reality is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the “cold war.” Whatever differ- 
erces we may have internally should not be permitted 
to unsteady his hand at the helm. 

Tf a “hot war” came, we would overnight forget poli- 
t' > and stand staunchly behind the man at the wheel. 
We must do that now—and prove to the Kremlin that 
we are not off balance. 

It would assist immeasurably if Mr. Truman can- 
celled his political trip of next month and the Repub- 
licans called off their crusades and stopped their har- | 
assment tactics. America must settle down to the serious 7 
business of supplanting the “cold war” with a program 
that can bring economic stability and peace. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 


Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. 

P y go 4 y Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 
That’s why... Supervision of the U. S. Government 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 

















